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in organic phosphate insecticide production have enabled 
Valley Chemical Co., Greenville, Miss., maintain excellent 
accident-free record. See story, page 5 this issue, 
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Y of keeping the industry out of the 


“red” and in the “black.” There is no 

doubt that in reducing accidents 

“costs” are cut, thereby making a 

definite contribution toward the net 

} profits companies have a right to 

expect. 

We believe that many of the fac- 

: tors which contribute to both injury 

S THERE anything that can be Occurrence and prevention, as the 

done toward making physical ex- C@S¢ may be, are solely in the hands 

aminations of employees of fertilizer °f management. Let us consider, here, 
and pesticide plants as a means of ly one of several facts, namely: 


reducing injuries and, in so doing, Management selects, hires, and 


reducing industrial compensation pre- 
mium rates? This in turn would 
effect an actual savings in costs to 
the manufacturer. 

This question should be of para- 


places workers in various jobs 
within the plant. 


Accepting this statement as a pre- 
mise it can be logically reasoned, 


then, that if the workers selected are 
physically and mentally unable to do 


mount concern to us today because 
all are struggling with the problem 


LABORATORY 
UNIFORMITY 


THE MIXER offers better and lower cost mixing for 
the chemical Industry. An exclusive Mixing and Blending Action makes 
possible the mixing of any top quality mixed product at less cost. 


UNIFORM ACCURATE 


A vwniform mix is as- 


Physical Exams for 


NewEmployees Seen 
As Desirable Move 


By George L. Pelton 
Columbus, Ohio 


the work required of them, personal 
injuries are extremely liable to occur. 
This brings an attendant rise in op- 
erating costs, not counting the indivi- 
dual’s economic loss and suffering. 

The worker himself has no respon- 
sibility at this point because he was 
hired, not by himself, but by man- 
agement. Thus, it follows that if in- 
juries are to be prevented, the initial 
action must stem from the manage- 
ment and every supervisor in the or- 
ganization must be aware of and ac- 
cept this fact. 

In order not to be misunderstood 
we are not saying the worker never 
has responsibilities. However, since 
we are not dealing with the worker 
at this time, we will not take up his 
side of the question except to point 
out that he does have a definite re- 
sponsibility to himself and his family 


involved in the situation. It is similar- 
ly wise for management to insist that 
all physical examinations given, 
should be complete and thorough. 
This should be true for not only ap- 
plicants for employment, but also the 
already-working employees. 

The physician should be informed, 
of course, that the company will not 
countenance any indiscriminate re- 
jection of applicants or employees. 

Results of physical examinations 
are used in close cooperation with 
the physician as a guide to selection 
of employees for labor assignments 
as well as a screening for rejection. 

Our own experience has been that 
we do reject automatically, upon the 
physician's advice, any and all appli- 
cants for the following reasons, be- 
cause we believe that any person 
having any of these conditions is a 


to do everything possible to prevent 


personal injuries both to himself and “Potential accident going somewhere 


his fellow employees. The worker's happen”; 
“doing everything within his power,” 1. Back deformities or “bad back” 
however, must be frequently stimu- histories 
lated, and inspired by management 2. Active pulmonary tuberculosis 
and its representatives. 3. Hernias 

Now, in order to prevent accidents 4. Advanced heart disease 
and cut costs by selecting and hiring 5. Malignant hypertension 
workers who are physically and men- 6. Tortuous varicose veins 
tally equipped to do the work as- 7. Certain respiratory conditions 


signed to them, management has the 
physical examination to use as a tool 
in preventing possible injuries. 

Many companies have had excel- 
lent success by using the physical 
examination as a means of prevent- 


| ing injuries and cutting costs. It has 


proved wise, however, for the ex- 
amining physician to familiarize him- 
self with the company's operations, 
equipment, location, working hours, 
personnel and other pertinent factors 


which could become acute by 
exposure to fumes and dust 


We feel by using examina- 
tions as outlined here that we are 
conscientiously attempting to face 
one facet of our management respon- 
sibility for the selection, hiring and 
placement of our employees in posi- 
tions where they can be made as 
free from injuries as can possibly be 
foreseen. 


NEW PLANT OPENS—Aerial view of the new $2 million Florida Nitrogen 
Co. plant at Tampa. The only nitrogen plant in Central and South Florida, 
this unit produces solid calcium ammonium nitrate and a full line of nitrogen 


sured time after time no 
matter how complicated 
the formula and with 


laboratory exactness. 

THE MARION MIXER, now in use in many chemical plants throughout the country, is de- 

signed to produce the highest tonnage at the lowest possible cost. Also, its simple but 
efficient design makes it an ideal special formula mixer. 

SEND TODAY FOR FREE 

The MARION MIXER is the leader 

for mixing: Dry and semi-wet j 

chemical powders—Agricultural i 

chemicals — Fertilizers — Ma- 1 

terials for chemical processing 1 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
RAPIDS MACHINERY CO., 
867 11th Street, Marion, lowa 
Please Send Me Literature on Marion 


plants — Insecticides. Mixing Equipment ......... Ib. capacity 
NAME 
RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


STATE 


867 11th St. Marion, lowa 


solutions. About 40 employees operate the plant. 


New Nitrogen Plant 
Operating in Florida 


TAMPA, FLA.—Florida Nitrogen 
Co., a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Southern Nitrogen Co., Savannah, 
Ga., held an open house for digni- 
taries and members of the Florida 
fertilizer industry recently at its new 
$2 million plant in Tampa. 

The new plant is now in production 
of calcium ammonium nitrate and a 
full line of nitrogen solutions for ag- 
riculture and industry. In addition, a 


nitric acid plant is also under con- 
struction and will be in operation 
shortly. The company has about 40 
employees and an annual payroll of 
$225,000. It is the first nitrogen plant 
in central and south Florida. 

George Taylor, president, said the 
new firm “provides a dependable, year 
round nitrogen source and brings 
substantial freight savings to Florida 
agriculture and industry. 

Resident officials at Tampa are R. 
G. Riley, vice president, and N. F. 
Maddux, plant manager. 
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HIGH 


New 60% Standard Muriate 

| New 60% Special Granular Muriate 

New 60% Coarse Granular Muricte | 
Sulphate of Potash | 
Chemical Muriate — 99% KCL | 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW 
General Sales Office. « « 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales ce... First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Offite ... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. * 
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Adding Chelating Agents 
To Fertilizer Mixtures 


By M. B. Irvine and Dr. E. J. Heartl 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Midland, Mich. 


DDING MANUFACTURED 
chelating agents to fertilizer 
is a new concept in plant nutrition 
to correct secondary or trace metal 
deficiencies and possibly increase the 
availability of phosphate. The idea is 
especially valuable for areas of recog- 
nized deficiencies or in high produc- 
tion operations where adequate mois- 
ture, weed control and primary plant 
food fertilization has left trace min- 
eral availability as the limiting fac- 
tor in«crop growth. 


Fertilizers including chelating 
agents can be used by growers 
without additional work or equip- 
ment. In the fertilizer plant, chelat- 
ing agents can be incorporated in- 
to the fertilizer product with exist- 
ing manufacturing facilities. 


ROCK 


ACIDULATION 


These agents can be incorporated 
into the fertilizer at three points in 
the manufacturing process: 

1. Added in the acidulation of rock 
phosphate. The stable chelating 
agents, added at the start of the 
manufacturing process, remain in the 
solution all through the manufactur- 
ing process and appear in the com- 
pleted product. 

2. Liquid chelating agents can be 
added in the slurry circuit at the 
time nitrogen and potash are added. 
Dry material can be blended into the 
fertilizer just before bagging of the 
product. 

The above two methods may be 
used for either liquid or dry ferti- 
lizers. 

Chelates can be used in three ways: 

1. As a chelating agent only, mixed 


AMMONIA 
OR 
NITROGEN 
OLUTIONS 


SLURRY CIRCUIT 


PHOSPHATE 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
TRACE METALS 


PROCESS 


(WET SUPERPHOSPHATE) 


with the fertilizer. In this instance 
the chelating agent acts on trace 
minerals in the soil or perhaps those 
appearing in the fertilizer as impuri- 
ties. The chelating agent assures that 
these minerals are available to the 
crop as plant food. 

2. As a chelating agent plus a 
metal salt. The chelating agent is 
supplied with a metal salt in cases 
where a recognized trace metal defi- 
ciency exists in the soil. In this case 
the fertilizer supplies both the needed 
metal salt and the chelate to assure 
availability. 

3. In the few cases where the man- 
ufacturing process may limit the use 
of the chelating agent plus the salt, a 
preformed chelate—the chelating 
agent bonded with the needed salt 
should be used. This situation most 


| KILN: DRYING 


SCREEN 


MIXING 


likely would be found in the produc- 
tion of specialty fertilizers. 

The above three methods are also 
listed in order of cost. The least ex- 
pensive is using the chelating agent 
only. The use of pre-formed chelate 
is the most expensive and used only 
in special cases. Chelating agents are 
less expensive in liquid forms than 
in dry, and substantial savings can 
be realized in using liquid forms 
wherever possible. 


Chelating agents have been used 
in specialty fertilizers for several 
years—especially in Florida citrus. 
Current reductions in production 
costs have made it practical to con- 
sider chelating agents for field fer- 
tilizers as well. 


The need for trace metal supple- 
mentation has become more evident 
with ever-intensifying agriculture. 
Under natural conditions the organic 
by-products of decomposition release 
natural chelates serving the same 
purpose as manufactured chelates. 
But under intensive cropping pro- 
grams and steadily increasing use of 
commercial fertilizers these natural 
trace elements have been used in 
great quantities—far faster than 
they could be replaced naturally. 
Many modern farming practices can- 
not afford the luxury of returning 
enough organic matter to the soil to 
meet plant nutrition needs. 

Manufactured chelates are said 
also to have advantage over natural- 
ly-occurring chelates in being not 
subject to bacterial decomp sition. 
Metals combined with the manufac- 
tured products also form more stable 
compounds, less affected by soil al- 
kalinity and competing chemical 
agents in the soil. The chelating 
agents are very heat and very chem- 
ically stable and can be subjected to 
temperatures up to 250 degrees C. 
without breaking down. This means 
they are able to stand the highly 
acid production circuits and high 
temperature drying. Natural chelat- 
ing agents such as citrates, oxalates 
and lignin compounds could be brok- 


en down readily by these exposures. 


Inorganic metal salts have been 


ADDING CHELATING agents in fer- 


tilizer products may be done in most 
cases by utilizing existing facilities. 
Above photo shows first step of add- 
ing chelating material to fertilizer in 
plant. At left is flow diagram show- 


ing the three points where chelates 


may be added: 1. In acidulation of 


rock phosphate; 2. in the slurry cir- 


cuit at the time nitrogen and potash 
are added; and 3. blending dry ma- 


terial into the fertilizer just before 


bagging the product. Illustrations 
courtesy The Dow Chemical Co. 
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used for years to overcome second- 
ary and trace mineral deficiencies. 
The inefficiency of these salts is 
best illustrated by the quantities 
required. Experience has shown 
that metals in the chelate form are 
as much as 10 times or more readi- 
ly available and utilized than those 
in the Inorganic form. Also, with 


chelating agents it is possible to 
add metals to liquid fertilizers—a 
process that was virtually impos- 
sible with inorganic forms of these 
metals. 


Extensive field tests have shown 
that chelating agents can be most 
valuable in correcting secondary or 


By Emmett E. Robinson 
and Ed White 


Croplife Special Correspondents 


STRONG BELIEF in the diver- 

sity of products is the keynote 
to the success of the Valley Chemical 
Co., Greenville, Miss. 

The firm produces chlorinated hy- 
drocarbon and organic phosphate in- 
secticides, pre-emergence herbicides, 
cotton defoliants and desiccants. All 
products are sold under the “Valco” 
brand name. 

Valley Chemical Co. was estab- 
lished five years ago by a group of 
cotton farmers who wanted quality 
insecticides when they needed them. 
Production began in 1955 with the 
purchase of an existing chemical 
plant from Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 
Since that time sales have climbed 
to $1,500,000 a year, the owners state. 

One of the most striking changes 
in plant production methods during 
this time has been the change of 
emphasis from dust to liquid insecti- 
cides. “When we first started produc- 
tion,” C. A. Bauer, president, said, 
“we turned out about 90% dust and 
10% liquid. This year, the production 
picture is almost exactly reversed.” 

Most of the company's production 
is concentrated during June, July and 
August with 20 people employed. The 
plant is divided into three separate 
operations: organic phosphates, dusts 
and chlorinated hydrocarbons. Op- 
erators for each unit generally are 
college students. They learn quickly 
and are available during the rush 
seasons. 

Queried about the hazards of pro- 
ducing the organic phosphate insecti- 
cides, Mr. Bauer replied: “We're very 
strict about safety regulations. The 
men are required to wear protective 


garments at all times. Each man has 
a blood test and physical examination 
periodically. Since we began opera- 
tions here we haven't had an accident 
of this type reported.” The equipment 
and working area are thoroughly 
cleaned periodically. 

As an added safety factor this unit 
is constructed several hundred feet 
from the main plant and is open on 
two sides. It has a 600-gallon-an-hour 
capacity. 

To help consumers get “Valco” 
products when they need them, the 
company has set up seven depots 
throughout its trade area in the cen- 
tral Mississippi Delta. “When a cot- 
ton farmer finds his boll weevil in- 
festation is high he wants his insecti- 
cides in a hurry,” Mr. Bauer said. 
“These depots actually mean dollars 
to a farmer in cutting down on de- 
livery time.” 

Another “extra” provided by the 
company to its customers is the ser- 
vices of the technical representative. 
This man helps with insect scouting, 
answers questions concerning the use 
and results of agricultural chemicals 
and supervises the testing of new 
products. 

The Valley Chemical Co. departs 
radically from other enterprises of 
its type in the Mississippi Delta in 
that it operates on a cash basis. His- 
torically, farmers are granted credit 
until the cotton is harvested. G. R. 
Scott, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the company, said, “T'll bet 
we are the only agricultural chemical 
company around with a million and a 
half dollars on our books and all of it 
in cash.” 


VIEWS OF VALLEY CHEMICAL—Modern plant operated by men with 


progressive ideas. Above are C. A. Bauer, president, left, and 


G, R. Scott, 


checking out customer's order. Company operates on cash basis. At right Is 
workman operating filling device for dry materials. Volume of solids is de- 
creasing as company’s liquid products gain in popularity. Lower right: Con- 
trol board operater handles three production units. Valley Chemical hires 
college students to augment personnel during peak production pericds, Be- 
low is outside view of plant at Greenville, Miss. 


trace metal deficiencies. In a Dela- 
ware potato field the use of a ferti- 
lizer including a chelating agent 
yielded an increase of 1,400 lb. of 
No. 1 potatoes an acre over an area 
fertilized without the chelating agent. 

In Florida a chelating agent was 
added to muck soils and showed in- 
creases of 1.5 tons of pole beans and 


Pesticide Diversifies for Success 
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1.2 tons of spinach an acre. In Lou- 
isiana sugarcane, a chelating agent 
applied as a post-emergence drench 
showed increases of 21% in yield and 
22.5% in sugar content. Applications 
to cotton fields have shown increased 
yields and earlier maturity with 
greatly increased production in the 
first picking. 
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Adding Chelating Agents 
To Fertilizer Mixtures 


By M. B. Irvine and Dr. E. J. Heartl 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Midland, Mich. 


DDING MANUFACTURED 
chelating agents to fertilizer 
is a new concept in plant nutrition 
to correct secondary or trace metal 
deficiencies and possibly increase the 
availability of phosphate. The idea is 
especially valuable for areas of recog- 
nized deficiencies or in high produc- 
tion operations where adequate mois- 
ture, weed control and primary plant 
food fertilization has left trace min- 
eral availability as the limiting fac- 
tor in-crop growth. 


Fertilizers including chelating 
agents can be used by growers 
without additional work or equip- 
ment. In the fertilizer plant, chelat- 
ing agents can be incorporated in- 
to the fertilizer product with exist- 
ing manufacturing facilities. 


ROCK 


ACIDULATION 


These agents can be incorporated 
into the fertilizer at three points in 
the manufacturing process: 

1. Added in the acidulation of rock 
phosphate. The stable chelating 
agents, added at the start of the 
manufacturing process, remain in the 
solution all through the manufactur- 
ing process and appear in the com- 
pleted product. 

2. Liquid chelating agents can be 
added in the slurry circuit at the 
time nitrogen and potash are added. 
Dry material can be blended into the 
fertilizer just before bagging of the 
product. 

The above two methods may be 
used for either liquid or dry ferti- 
lizers. 

Chelates can be used in three ways: 

1. As a chelating agent only, mixed 


NITROGEN 
OLUTIONS 


SLURRY CIRCUIT 


PHOSPHATE 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
TRACE METALS 


PROCESS 


(WET SUPERPHOSPHATE) 


with the fertilizer. In this instance 
the chelating agent acts on trace 
minerals in the soil or perhaps those 
appearing in the fertilizer as impuri- 
ties. The chelating agent assures that 
these minerals are available to the 
crop as plant food. 

2. As a chelating agent plus a 
metal salt. The chelating agent is 
supplied with a metal salt in cases 
where a recognized trace metal defi- 
ciency exists in the soil. In this case 
the fertilizer supplies both the needed 
metal salt and the chelate to assure 
availability. 

3. In the few cases where the man- 
ufacturing process may limit the use 
of the chelating agent plus the salt, a 
preformed chelate—the chelating 
agent bonded with the needed salt—— 
should be used. This situation most 
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likely would be found in the produc- 
tion of specialty fertilizers. 

The above three methods are also 
listed in order of cost. The least ex- 
pensive is using the chelating agent 
only. The use of pre-formed chelate 
is the most expensive and used only 
in special cases. Chelating agents are 
less expensive in liquid forms than 
in dry, and substantial savings can 
be realized in using liquid forms 
wherever possible. 


Chelating agents have been used 
in specialty fertilizers for several 
years—especially in Florida citrus. 
Current reductions in production 
costs have made it practical to con- 
sider chelating agents for field fer- 
tilizers as well. 


The need for trace metal supple- 
mentation has become more evident 
with ever-intensifying agriculture. 
Under natural conditions the organic 
by-products of decomposition release 
natural chelates serving the same 
purpose as manufactured chelates. 
But under intensive cropping pro- 
grams and steadily increasing use of 
commercial fertilizers these natural 
trace elements have been used in 
great quantities—far faster than 
they could be replaced naturally. 
Many modern farming practices can- 
not afford the luxury of returning 
enough organic matter to the soil to 
meet plant nutrition needs. 

Manufactured chelates are said 
also to have advantage over natural- 
ly-occurring chelates in being not 
subject to bacterial decomposition. 
Metals combined with the manufac- 
tured products also form more stable 
compounds, less affected by soil al- 
kalinity and competing chemical 
agents in the soil. The chelating 
agents are very heat and very chem- 
ically stable and can be subjected to 
temperatures up to 250 degrees C. 
without breaking down. This means 
they are able to stand the highly 
acid production circuits and high 
temperature drying. Natural chelat- 
ing agents such as citrates, oxalates 
and lignin compounds could be brok- 
en down readily by these exposures. 


Inorganic metal salts have been 


ADDING CHELATING agents in fer- 
tilizer products may be done in most 
cases by utilizing existing facilities. 
Above photo shows first step of add- 
ing chelating material to fertilizer in 
plant. At left is flow diagram show- 
ing the three points where chelates 
may be added: 1. In acidulation of 
rock phosphate; 2. in the slurry cir- 
cuit at the time nitregen and potash 
are added; and 3. blending dry ma- 
terial into the fertilizer just before 
bagging the product. Illustrations 
courtesy The Dow Chemical Co. 
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used for years to overcome second- 
ary and trace mineral deficiencies. 
The inefficiency of these salts is 
best illustrated by the quantities 
required. Experience has shown 
that metals in the chelate form are 
as much as 10 times or more readi- 
ly available and utilized than those 
in the inorganic form. Also, with 


STRONG BELIEF in the diver- 

sity of products is the keynote 
to the success of the Valley Chemical 
Co., Greenville, Miss. 

The firm produces chlorinated hy- 
drocarbon and organic phosphate in- 
secticides, pre-emergence herbicides, 
cotton defoliants and desiccants. All 
products are sold under the “Valco” 
brand name. 

Valley Chemical Co. was estab- 
lished five years ago by a group of 
cotton farmers who wanted quality 
insecticides when they needed them. 
Production began in 1955 with the 
purchase of an existing chemical 
plant from Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. 
Since that time sales have climbed 
to $1,500,000 a year, the owners state. 

One of the most striking changes 
in plant production methods during 
this time has been the change of 
emphasis from dust to liquid insecti- 
cides, “When we first started produc- 
tion,” C. A. Bauer, president, said, 
“we turned out about 90% dust and 
10% liquid. This year, the production 
picture is almost exactly reversed." 

Most of the company's production 
is concentrated during June, July and 
August with 20 people employed. The 
plant is divided into three separate 
operations: organic phosphates, dusts 
and chlorinated hydrocarbons. Op- 
erators for each unit generally are 
college students. They learn quickly 
and are available during the rush 
seasons. 

Queried about the hazards of pro- 
ducing the organic phosphate insecti- 
cides, Mr. Bauer replied: “We're very 
strict about safety regulations. The 
men are required to wear protective 


chelating agents it is possible to 
add metals to liquid fertilizers—a 
process that was virtually impos- 
sible with inorganic forms of these 
metals. 


Extensive field tests have shown 
that chelating agents can be most 
valuable in correcting secondary or 


garments at all times. Each man has 
a blood test and physical examination 
periodically. Since we began opera- 
tions here we haven't had an accident 
of this type reported.” The equipment 
and working area are thoroughly 
cleaned periodically. 

As an added safety factor this unit 
is constructed several hundred feet 
from the main plant and is open on 
two sides. It has a 600-gallon-an-hour 
capacity. 

To help consumers get “Valco” 
products when they need them, the 
company has set up seven depots 
throughout its trade area in the cen- 
tral Mississippi Delta. “When a cot- 
ton farmer finds his boll weevil in- 
festation is high he wants his insecti- 
cides in a hurry,” Mr. Bauer said. 
“These depots actually mean dollars 
to a farmer in cutting down on de- 
livery time.” 

Another “extra” provided by the 
company to its customers is the ser- 
vices of the technical representative. 
This man helps with insect scouting, 
answers questions concerning the use 
and results of agricultural chemicals 
and supervises the testing of new 
products. 

The Valley Chemical Co. departs 
radically from other enterprises of 
its type in the Mississippi Delta in 
that it operates on a cash basis. His- 
torically, farmers are granted credit 
until the cotton is harvested. G. R. 
Scott, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of the company, said, “T'll bet 
we are the only agricultural chemical 
company around with a million and a 
half dollars on our books and all of it 
in cash.” 


VIEWS OF VALLEY CHEMICAL—Modern plant operated 7“ men with 


progressive ideas. Above are ©. A. Bauer, president, left, and G 


. R. Scott, 


checking out customer's order. Company operates on cash basis. At right ts 
workman operating filling device for dry materials. Volume of solids gees 
creasing as company’s liquid products gain in popularity. Lower right: 

trol board operater handles three production units. Valley Chemical rosea 
college students to augment personnel during peak production pericds. Be- 
low is outside view of plant at Greenville, Miss. 


trace metal deficiencies. In a Dela- 
ware potato field the use of a ferti- 
lizer including a chelating agent 
yielded an increase of 1,400 Ib. of 
No. 1 potatoes an acre over an area 
fertilized without the chelating agent. 

In Florida a chelating agent was 
added to muck soils and showed in- 
creases of 1.5 tons of pole beans and 
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1.2 tons of spinach an acre. In Lou- 
isiana sugarcane, a chelating agent 
applied as a post-emergence drench 
showed increases of 21% in yield and 
22.5% in sugar content. Applications 
to cotton fields have shown increased 
yields and earlier maturity with 
greatly increased production in the 
first picking. 
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Frank McGrane to New 
Post on West Coast 


LOS ANGELES—Frank McGrane 
has been appointed manager of the 
San Francisco office of American 
Potash & Chemi- 
eal Corp., accord- 
ing to an an- 
nouncement by 
William M. Clines, 
general sales man- 
ager, Western. 

In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. McGrane 
will assume re- 
sponsibility for 
AP&CC product 
sales in the San 
Francisco territory in addition to his 
present duties as manager of agri- 
cultural chemical sales. Richard Reep, 
sales representative, will continue to 
serve San Francisco office customers. 


Frank McGrane 


Robert R. Heck 


IMC Launches New 


Technical Service 


CHICAGO—International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. has completed or- 
ganization of a new technical service 


Charlies E. Franklin 


William W. Johnson 


department which the company says 
will give Customer companies unique 
“full line” service in every phase of 
fertilizer manufacturing. 

Five technical service representa- 
tives have been added. Each will 
work with customers on the full 
range of nitrogen-phosphate-potash 


6 ENOLA HAN Heavy Aromatic Naphtha 


its high solvency cuts costs...improves pesticides! 


Cut costs and improve your 
pesticide with Penola HAN! 
This heavy aromatic naphtha of- 
fers ideal solvency for high qual- 
ity products. Compatible with 
active ingredients, its excellent 
stability assures uniformity. 
Penola HAN will also promote 
consumer acceptance of your 
product through its exceptionally 
mild odor and light color, 


Used as a solvent for herbi- 
cides, manufacturers can expect 
the same fine results from Penola 
HAN. Used properly in either 
herbicides or pesticides, it will not 
harm crops or animals. For com- 
plete specifications and informa- 
tion, call your nearest Penola 
office or write the Penola Oi] Com- 
pany, 15 West 51st Street, New 
York 19, New York. 


Penola 


Penola Oil Company 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 


dames M. DeLong 


H. Causey 


problems, from plant blueprints 
through to actual production. 

IMC officials describe the depart- 
ment as a further concrete example 
of the “Full Orbit” customer service 
philosophy of the company’s agricul- 
tural chemicals division. It follows up 
sales training and marketing clinics, 
a transportation counseling service, 
and counseling in other areas such 
as credit and insurance. 

“The quality of the personnel, the 
scope of the program, and the re- 
sources behind the five-man team 
help IMC technical service aid cus- 
tomers in keeping their plants operat- 
ing for peak profits,” said Leonard 
W. Gopp, division vice president. 

Mr. Gopp noted that a recent com- 
prehensive survey of fertilizer manu- 
facturers revealed the customers’ 


| need for “full line” technical service. 


The new appointees will operate from 
the five regional offices of the agri- 
cultural chemicals division. 

Robert R. Heck, former director of 
technical service for Southern Nitro- 
gen Co. and before that a research 
chemist and technical sales repre- 
sentative for Allied Chemical Corp., 
is assigned to the Shreveport region. 

Charles E. Franklin, formerly man- 
ager of technical service for the fer- 
tilizer division of Phillips Petroleum 
Co., is assigned to Indianapolis. 

William W. Johnson, former techni- 


| eal service representative for Missis- 


| IMC since 1952, first 


sippi River Chemical Co. and more 
recently with Armour Chemical Co., 
is located in New York. 

James M. DeLong, assigned to the 
Minneapolis region, has been with 
in research, 
then as a chemical development en- 
gineer at Carlsbad, N.M. 

H. E. Causey, who will be in the 
Atlanta region, rejoined IMC in 1957 
as technical service representative in 
the former potash division. He had 
been with the company from 1939 to 
1948, and most recently had been 
manager of the Tuscola plant of Iili- 
nois Farm Supply. 

Richard E. Powell, manager of the 
technical service department, says 
the new plan of action covers both 


| emergency help as well as current 
| and future needs. The latter will en- 


tail a calendar of regular check-up 
calls on each customer plant. IMC 
has prepared a 75-point checklist in 
six major categories as a guide to 
manufacturers in setting up a pre- 
ventive maintenance program. 

The department also will attempt 
to anticipate a customer’s future re- 
quirements in such areas as installa- 
tion of equipment or a major change 
in processing. Emphasis will be placed 
on keeping abreast of current trends 
and new processes in the industry, 
Mr. Powell said. 


Rebuilt Kentucky Plant 
Begins Manufacturing 


MAYSVILLE, KY.—Ohio Valley 
Fertilizer Co., east of Maysville, re- 
cently began operation of its $300,- 
000 plant which replaces the former 
facility destroyed by fire in May, 
1959. The new unit is double the size 
of the former one, according to Gil- 
bert Nooe, general manager and 
treasurer. 

The plant will serve a 150-mile 
tri-state area extending as far east 
as Charleston, W.Va, 


* 
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last year more than I50 
multiwall users reduced 
their packaging costs- 
thru UNION-CAMPS 


another FREE service of the ~# Star Packaging Efficiency Plan! 


How much could you save through UNION-CAMP’s 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan? Look at the record. Last 
year a single feature of this unusual service—bag con- 
struction—helped over 150 companies cut their multiwall 
costs. By tens of thousands of dollars! 

Improved bag construction lowered the basis weight 
of a southern packer’s multiwalls by 10 per cent. He netted 
$30,000 as a result. Another firm saved $42,000. A third, 
following UNION-CAMP’sS recommendations for a new, 
stronger closure, largely eliminated breakage and netted 
packaging economies totaling $4.05 per M. 

In addition to bag construction this comprehensive 


packaging program offers you four other important 
services. Bag design. Specifications control. Packaging 
machinery analysis. A survey of your plant. And it’s free 
—regardless of the brand of multiwalls you now use. 

Why not take advantage of it now by getting in touch 
with your local UNION-CAMP man? 


UNION-CAMP’ 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp 233 Br y NYT NY. 


BAG DESIGN: BAG CONSTRUCTION SPECIFICATIONS CONTROL. PACKAGING MACHINERY. PLANT SURVEY 
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Plant Food Institute Names 
Paul T. Truitt as President 


CHICAGO — Paul T. Truitt has 
been elected president of the Nation- 
al Plant Food Institute by the NPFI 
board of directors in session at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel here Feb. 10. 
He succeeds J. D. Stewart, Jr., pres- 
ident of Federal Chemical Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., who was elected to the 
newly-created position of vice chair- 
man of the board of directors. Stat- 
us of the other officers of the in- 
stitute was not changed. 

The board abolished the positions 
of executive vice president which had 
been held by Mr. Truitt and by Dr. 
Russell Coleman who has resigned 
to become president of the newly- 
formed Sulphur Institute. 


Mr. Truitt has been executive vice 
president of the NPFI for the past 
nearly five years. He previously 
served four years as pres‘dent of the 
American Plant Food Council, which 
was consolidated with the National 
Fertilizer Assn. in 1955. 

The new president is a native of 
Millersburg, Mo., and a graduate of 
the University of Missouri with a 
BS degree in business and public ad- 
ministration. He has held numerous. 
responsible positions in both govern- 
ment and private business and, in his 
association with the Plant Food In- 
stitute, has instituted numerous serv- 
ices to members and to the fertilizer 
industry at large. 


NEW SULPHUR INSTITUTE 


WASHINGTON — Formation of a 
new Sulphur Institute comprising 
five American producers and three 
foreign companies, has been an- 
nounced, Dr. Russell Coleman, form- 
erly executive vice president of the 
National Plant Food Institute, was 
named president. 

Headquarters in the U.S. will be 
in the RCA Building, Washington, 
D.C. and a European office will be 
maintained in London, England. 

U.S. companies forming the Insti- 
tute are: Texas Guif Sulphur Co.; 
Freeport Sulphur Co.; Pan American 
Sulphur Co.; Jefferson Lake Sulphur 
Co.; and Duval Sulphur & Potash 
Co. The three foreign firms are: Rio 
Tinto Co., Ltd., London; Bolidens 
Gruvaktiedolag, Stockholm, Sweden; 
and Societe National des petroles 
Acquitaine du Lacq, Paris. 


USDA Says Heptachior 
OK for Corn and Cotton 


WASHINGTON—In a notice is- 
sued Feb. 9, 1960, the USDA cleared 
heptachlor insecticide for continued 
use on corn, cotton, fruit, berries and 
other important crops. 

The newly-approved uses result in 
no residues at harvest time in com- 
pliance with the recently-established 
zero tolerances for heptachlor and 
heptachlor epoxide. 

The USDA action opens the way 
for continued use of heptachlor in 
the fast-growing soil insect market 
on corn, and on cotton until bolls 
open. Other acceptable uses include 
soil application on small grain, lima 
beans, tomatoes, and peppers. Also 
cleared were various berry crops, 
citrus, cherries, peaches, pears, and 
pineapple. 

In addition, heptachlor can be used 
on tobacco, for seed treatment and 
for protection of turf, recreational 
areas, roadsides, nursery stocks and 
ornamentals. The latter uses afford 
protection against such common pests 
as fire ants, mosquitoes, grasshop- 
pers, European chafers, grubs, and 
Japanese and white fringed beetles. 
Heptachlor can also be used for con- 
trol of termites. 

Applications for control of grass- 
hoppers or other insects in pastures 
and rangeland are approved with the 
restriction that dairy animals cannot 
be grazed on treated land and ani- 
mals being finished for slaughter can- 
not be grazed for 90 days following 
application. 

To cover the use of current dealer 
stocks on the newly-approved ap- 
plications, USDA has established the 
following procedure: 

“Under the provision of the Act, 
directions for use must accompany 
the product but are not required to 
be printed on the container label. 
For example, the directions herewith 
shown to be acceptable, could be 
printed in a leaflet or circular and the 
direction panel of currently-labeled 
stock covered with a sticker refer- 
ring the user to the leaflet or cir- 
cular bearing the acceptable direc- 
tions.” 

Important uses not yet cleared in- 
clude forage crops, cotton boll wee- 
vil control after bolls open, and 
potatoes and other root crops. These 
uses were previously registered 
based on a 0.1 ppm. residue tolerance 
for heptachlor. Velsicol Chemical 
Corp., makers of heptachlor, report 
that they will continue to take all 
steps necessary to broaden still fur- 
ther the approved uses of heptachlor. 


HEADS AAI—Carl J. Bauserman, 
operator of Southern Michigan Ni- 


trogen Co., Richland, Mich., was 
elected president of the Agricultural 
Ammonia Institute when that group 
met at Dallas, Texas, in January. 
(Meeting report in Croplife, Jan. 25, 
1960, page 5.) 
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it’s always important to bag-buyers >. 
No one thing makes a kite fly. And, in the bag business, ~ 
success requires that many essentials be present in perfect balance. ~~ 
With Chase bags, this includes minute quality control in production . . . ete | 


knowing how and where to select the right paper or other 
material for absolute protection without waste .. . 
and giving the kind of individualized customer service that keeps 
the name Chase sky-high among bag users. 


Our 112th Year 


HASE 


BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, New York 


BAG PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST — A NATIONWIDE STAFF OF BAG SPECIALISTS 
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PROCESS, 


2,923,610 
Ammonium Nitrate Compositions. 
Patent issued Feb. 2, 1960, to Aubrey 


Edward Harper, Glasgow, Kenneth 
Harrison, Saltcoats, and Edward 
Graham Cooke, West Kilbride, Scot- 


land, assignors to Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., London, England. A 
composition capable of self-sustained 
non-detonating gas-producing reac- 
tion consisting essentially of ammoni- 
um nitrate and from 5 to 50% of an 
organic chromium combustion cata- 
lyst selected from the group consist- 
ing of ammonium tricatechol chrom- 
ate, pyridine tricatechol chromate, 
chromium. acetylacetonate, pyridine 
dichromate and quinoline dichromate, 
and which is solid and chemically 
stable below 100° C. and contains not 
less than 5% and not more than 20% 
by weight of chromium. 


2,921,837 

Production of Diammonium Phos- 
phate from Coke Oven Gas. Patent 
issued Jan. 19, 1960, to Edward J. 
Helm, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to 
Koppers Co., Inc. A process for re- 
covering the ammonia from coke 
oven gas as crystals of diammonium 


ARMOUR’S PROGRAM OF 


PROGRESS 


Serve 


you 


better 


@ Armour’s modern ammonia plant near Crystal City, Mi ri 


For over sixty years, .srmour has been 
serving American Agriculture; supplying 
the ever-growing demand for Armour and 
Vertagreen brand complete fertilizers by 
farmers and home gardeners. For more than 
a decade, we have served the fertilizer in- 
dustry with phosphate products from our 
modern phosphate facilities in Bartow, 


Florida. 


Each year, it has been our aim to improve 
our facilities, products and services. In 1959, 


you better with the acquisition of a modern 
ammonia plant at Crystal City, Missouri. 
Now, Armour’s service to agriculture and 
the industry is more complete than ever. 
As America’s needs for more and better 
fertilizers continue to grow, Armour Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company will continue to 
improve the products and services that have 


made the Armour “A” a symbol of quality 


Armour took another step forward to serve 
31 sales offices serving the fertilizer industry 


in the fertilizer industry . . . the “BIG A” 
in agriculture. 


ARMOUR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices, Atlanta, Georgia 


phosphate which comprises contact- 
ing said coke oven gas in sequence 
with first and second solutions, said 
first solution being saturated as to its 
content of diammonium phosphate 
and containing free phosphoric acid 
at a pH value of from 6.0 to 7.0 so 
as to be conducive to the formation 
of diammonium phosphate by absorp- 
tion of ammonia from said gas where- 
by the solution becomes supersatu- 
rated with diammonium phosphate, 
withdrawing said supersaturated first 
solution from contact with said gas 
and contacting said supersaturated 
first solution with previously formed 
crystals of diammonium phosphate 
whereby the supersaturation of said 
first solution is released by the de- 
position of the excess diammonium 
phosphate on the crystals so as to 
leave the solution substantially satu- 
rated, and returning said saturated 
solution into contact with said coke 
oven gas as said first solution, said 
second solution being unsaturated as 
to its content of ammonium phos- 
phate and containing free phosphoric 
acid of a strength greater than said 
first solution and of a pH value of 3.5 
to 4.5 so as to be conducive to the 
substantially complete absorption of 
ammonia from the gas, adding water 
to said second solution to maintain 
the unsaturated condition as am- 
monia is absorbed from the gas, and 
flowing said second solution to said 
first solution to replace water eva- 
porated from said first solution by 
the contact of said solution with said 
gas. 
2,921,847 

Iron Chelates of Ethylene Bis- 
(Alpha - Imino - Ortho - Hydroxy- 
phenylacetic Acid) and Method of 
Overcoming Iron Deficiencies in 
Growing Plants Therewith. Patent 
issued Jan. 19, 1960, to Martin Knell 
and Harry Kroll, Warwick, R.1., as- 
signors to Geigy Chemical Corp., 
Ardsley, N.Y. 


2,918,500 

Treatment of Benzene Hexachlo- 
ride. Patent issued Dec. 22, 1959, to 
Hoyt J. Cragg, Baton Rouge, La., 
assignor to Ethyl Corporation, New 
York. A process for preparing com- 
positions containing benzene hexa- 
chloride which comprises establishing 
a zone containing a pair of oppositely 
moving streams of immiscible ben- 
zene hexachloride solvents; one of 
said streams comprising a solvent se- 
lected from the group consisting of 
alcohols, glycols, dioxanes and ni- 
trated alkyl compounds and the sec- 
ond stream comprising a solvent se- 
lected from the group consisting of 
hydrocarbons, chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons and B,B’-dichloroethy! ether, in- 
troducing an isomeric mixture of ben- 
zene hexachloride including the gam- 
ma and delta isomers into the zone 
to cause benzene hexachloride to dis- 
solve in and become partitioned be- 
tween the two solvents, the gamma 
isomer selectively distributing in the 
said second solvent. 


2,918,413 

Method and Composition for Pro- 
ducing Gibberellins. Patent issued 
Dec. 22, 1959, to Carl T. Redemann, 
Huntington Beach, Cal., assignor to 
The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. An improved method for the 
production of gibberellins by the cul- 
tivation of a_ gibberellin-producing 
fungus in an aqueous nutrient medi- 
um which compises adding to the 
medium from 50 to 300 milligrams of 
a member selected from the group 
consisting of senecioic acid and the 
alkali metal salts of said acid per 
liter of nutrient medium. 

2,921,097 

Production of Insecticidally Active 
Compound, Patent issued Jan. 12, 
1960, to Hans Feichtinger, Dinslaken, 
Lower Rhine, and Hans-Werner Lin- 
den, Moers, Germany, assignors to 
Ruhr-chemie Aktiengesellschaft, Ob- 
erhausen-Holten, Germany. In _ the 
process for the production of insecti- 
cidally active, normally liquid tri- 
chloroethyl - pentachlorocyclopenta- 
diene, having a refractive index, 


= 

: 


mp”, of 1.5756-1.5765, which com- 
prises contacting reactant hexachlo- 
rocyclopentadiene and reactant di- 
chloroethylene in the presence of 
aluminum chloride and continuing 
said contacting for a time sufficient 
to produce the said insecticidally ac- 
tive material, whereby there is also 
produced during said time an insecti- 
cidally inactive normally crystalline 
material of melting point 71° C. the 
improvement which comprises main- 
taining said reactants while being 
contacted in the presence of alumi- 
num chloride at a temperature below 
50° C. to produce a reaction product 
containing trichloroethy! - pentachlo- 
rocyclopentadiene consisting prin- 
cipally of the insecticidally active 
liquid material in yields of said liquid 
material in excess of about 30% 
based on the hexachlorocyclopenta- 
diene converted. 

A method of preparation of trichlo- 
roethyl - pentachlorocyclopentadiene 
containing between 65 and 90% of 
the liquid insecticidally-active isomer, 
suitable to be directly formulated as 
a pesticide which comprises reacting 
hexachlorocyclopentadiene, aluminum 


chloride and dichloroethylene at a | 
temperature between 20° and 40° C. | 


for a period of time between twelve 
and forty hours, and recovering the 
product by vacuum distillation. 


2,920,939 


Method of Producing Phosphates. | 
Patent issued Jan. 12, 1960, to James | 


W. Edwards, Dayton, Ohio, assignor 
to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. In the method of producing al- 


kali metal tripolyphosphates by con- | 
densation of a mixture of phosphates | 
other than tripolyphosphates at a | 


temperature below the melting point | 


of said tripolyphosphate, said phos- 


phate mixture having an over-all | 


molecular ratio of alkali metal oxide 
to phosphorus pentoxide between 


about 1.5 and about 1.8 and an over- | 
all molecular ratio of alkali metal | 
oxide to water of constitution less | 
improvement | 


than about 10, the 
which comprises adding at least 1 
percent by weight of crystalline al- 
kali metal tripolyphosphate to said 


liquid phase into a fluidized catalyst 
bed reaction zone maintained in a 
fluid state by uprising combustion 
gases, formed by burning combustible 
gases in a combustion zone adjacent 
to said reaction zone and introducing 
the combustion gases therefrom di- 
rectly into said reaction zone, said 
reaction zone being maintained at a 
temperature within the range from 
300° to 550° C., and allowing suf- 
ficient residence time for said ben- 
zene hexachloride as a vapor phase 
in said reaction zone to effect the de- 
sired dehydrochlorination, and remov- 
ing the dehydrochlorinated products 
from said zone. 


To Retire in March 


ST. LOUIS—H. P. “Buck” Walms- 
ley, manager of pricing for Monsanto 
Chemical Co.'s inorganic chemicals 
division, will retire March 1, James 
E. Crawford, division director of mar- 
keting, has announced. 


Portugal to Allow 
U.S. Fertilizer Imports 


The government of Portugal has 
announced the removal of discrimin- 
ation against imports of some 900 
customs tariff items from the dollar 
area, as of Jan. 10, 1960. Although 
all imports into Portugal require 
prior authorization, imports of these 
commodities will now be licensed 
automatically. 

As a result of this move, Portuguese 
consumers will be able to buy from 
the U.S. a number of products which 
have been curtailed for many years. 
These include fertilizers as well as a 
number of items including electrical 
appliances and automobiles. 

The US. State Department ob- 
served that this action represents “a 
significant step by the government 
of Portugal toward the elimination 
of discriminatory and other quanti- 
tative import restrictions.” With the 
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exception of some agricultural com- 
modities and a few industrial prod- 
ucts, Portugal will now extend im- 
ports from the dollar area the same 
degree of automatic licensing as 
granted imports from members of 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. The U.S. govern- 
ment hopes that Portugal will make 
rapid progress in removing remain- 
ing restrictions, which include some 
important agricultural products. 


Spencer Sales Report 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Sales and 
net income of Spencer Chemical Co. 
for the six months ended Dec. 31 
were greater than for the same pe- 
riod in the previous year and re- 
flected improved performance in all 
product divisions. In the six-month 
period, net sales were $24,520,942, up 
from $23,878,577 a year before. 


mixture of phosphates, thereby ac- | 7 


celerating the rate of conversion of | 
said mixture of phosphates to said | 


alkali metal tripolyphosphate. 
2,914,560 


Nitrogenous Compounds. Patent is- 
sued Nov. 24, 1959, to Dale N. Robert- | 
son, Midland, Mich., assignor to The | 


Dow Chemica! Co., Midland, Mich. An 


N-arylidene-normal-alkylamine hav- 


ing the structure 
X—CH=N-— (CH;).—CH; 


wherein X represents an alkyl sub- 
stituted phenyl radical having the | | 
empirical formula, and | 


wherein # is an integer of from 2 to 
3, inclusive. 


2,914,574 

Deh ydrochiorination of Benzene 
Hexachloride. Patent issued Nov. 24, 
1959, to Eli Zinn, Painesville, and 
James J. Lukes, Euclid, Ohio, assign- 
ors to Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 'The method of dehydrochlorin- 
ating benzene hexachloride in a fluid- 
ized catalyst bed reaction zone in a 
vapor p' reaction which comprises 
introducing benzene hexachloride in 


P. O. BOX 989 


Proper Formulation Assures Positive Action... 


A pesticide formulation built on Diluex or Diluex A will give 
the best assurance of adequate field performance. Foliage pene- 
tration, uniform coverage, improved adhesion, and minimum toxi- 
cant fractionation can be obtained in dusts properly conditioned 
with these quality products. 


GRANULAR PESTICIDE FORMULATIONS 


Adsorptive FLOREX granules offer a superior base 
for granular soil pesticides, mosquito control formu- 
lations and insecticide-fertilizer additives. Available 
in standard meshes 20/40 and 30/60. Special meshes 
tailored for experimental formulas. 


Have you received the new Floridin bulletin on agricultural 
chemical processing? It’s free; write today. 


Adsorbents 
Desiccants 
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“They seom lots lighter when you drag ‘em" Derr. J a TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA es ; 
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“This Sul-Po-Mag program 
will move 


This is the conclusion of John C. Crissey, Division Man- 
ager of the Soil Building Service, GLF Exchange, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and Mr. George Serviss, Agronomist, as they dis- 
cussed the SPM program with IMC District Sales Repre- 
sentative, Robert A. Heuerman. 

GLF, like many other fertilizer manufacturers, has been 
using Sul-Po-Mag as the magnesium source for their Super 
Plant Food. Customers in their area are becoming more 
and more familiar with magnesium deficiencies . . . the 
cause of these deficiencies . . . the cure for these deficiencies. 
To a large extent this awareness of the importance of 
magnesium has been a result of the fertilizer industry’s 
extensive educational program. Directed to growers and 
agricultural idea leaders . . . such as vo-ag teachers, county 
agents and extension specialists . . . this program has 


helped build a market for manufacturers who use Sul-Po- 
Mag as the magnesium source for their mixed fertilizers. 

To help manufacturers capitalize on this promotion in 
national agricultural magazines, IMC has prepared a pro- 
gram of SPM selling aids. Newspaper ad mats, tags, seal 
imprints, posters and direct mail pieces are designed to 
help each fertilizer manufacturer identify his brand as 
containing Sul-Po-Mag. 

Below your IMC representative discusses promotional 
materials included in the Sul-Po-Mag program with officials 
of the GLF Exchange. To learn how you benefit from SPM 
advertising to growers in your area . . . how you can give 
your sales an extra boost . . . contact your own local IMC 
representative and let him give you the full story. 


“We consider this magnesium book- 
let a very important part of our Sul-Po-Mag 
promotion. It gives the details on how to 
spot magnesium deficiencies in many crops 
and has been very successful in educating 
growers in all parts of the country.” 


GLF: “In our selling areas we find that 
the demand for magnesium-enriched fertili- 
zers is growing every year. Evidently this 
promotion by IMC is taking hold. We have 
used Sul-Po-Mag in our Super Plant Food 
for some time.” 


IMC: “This Sulphate Bulletin is another 
helpful way in which IMC educates your 
market to the need for Sul-Po-Mag. It goes 
to idea leaders in all agricultural areas and 
gives information on specific crops. It's 
published every 3 months.” 


IMC: “This full color wall chart imprint- 
ed with your company name makes cus- 
tomers think of you as specialists in han- 
dling magnesium deficiencies. Also, this 
imprinting helps tie in SPM promotional 
materials with your total advertising effort.” 


ufo. Products for Growth* 


*Trademcrk 


GLF: “Our bags carry the SPM seal. This 
is important because we tie our promotion 
into Sul-Po-Mag . . . we use the SPM mail- 
ers, envelope stuffers as well as ad mats for 
newspapers to tell our customers about GLF 
Super Plant Food.” 


IMC: “With the national promotion which 
IMC directs to specific crop areas — such 
as cotton, tobacco, vegetables and ins — 
and the promotion fertilizer manufacturers 
give at their own local level, Sul-Po-Mag 


advertising covers all ma 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


Administrative Center — Skokie, Illinois 
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MAY AN EMPLOVEE REFUSE WORK IN ANOTHER CLASSIFICATION ? 


MISS SMITH, WE MISS SMITH ,WE ARE MISS SMITH iMA N 

NEED YOu IN THE REFUSED A (BOOKKEEPER. 

TEMPORARY ) | ARBITRATOR'S 
WE HAVE TWO HIRED ASA 
GIRLS SICK. Ls DECISION 


NO. COMPANY CAN- 
NOT FUNCTION 


THAT. I'MA 
Boox- 


KEEPER! IF EMPLOYEES REFUSE 
= TEMPORARY ASSIGNMENTS 
we ¢ IN OTHER 
CATEGORIES. 
Based ona 


/959 Arizona Decision 


California Group Officers 
FRESNO, CAL.—James K. Vedder 

was elected president of the Califor- 

nia Agricultural Aircraft Assn. 
Other officers elected include Mon- 


ty Landsiedel, vice president; Way- 
land S. Fink, secretary-treasurer; 
James B. French, ex-officio, and 
Wanda Branstetter, executive secre- 
tary. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS—The Colorado Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 
selected officers for 1960 during the group's ninth annual meeting in Denver, 
Jan. 28-29. From left, E. H. Macomber, Boulder, American Cyanamid Co., 
president; Leonard R. Everett, Denver, Woodbury Chemical Co., immediate 
past president; D. E. Garrison, Greeley, Balcom Industries, Inc., vice presi- 
dent; Howard M. Lair, Eaton, Selco Supply Co., director; and Frank J. Ran- 
dall, Grand Junction, C. D. Smith Co., director. Not present for the picture 
was Irwin C. Elliott, Littleton, representing the Chemagro Corp., who was 


MURIATE 


OF POTASH 
for the | 
PLANT FOOD INDUSTRY 


in symbol stands for high-grade uniform, coarse and 
granular Muriate of Potash (60% K.O minimum). South- 
west Potash Corporation provides a dependable supply of 
HIGH-K* Muriate for the plant food industry. 


“Trade Mark 


Southwest Potash 


been with the company for the past) FIP RPS Inc. 

four years as a sales representative. 
In his new position of regional | Wellsville, Me mu 42228 «(I 
0 rp 0 la | 0 n manager, he will direct sales activity) , —— i 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North) 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
fumigants, and rodent repellents, 


| clearing committees to study and re- 


elected secretary. 


Colorado Association 
Elects 1960 Officers 


DENVER, COLO.—E. H. Macom- 
ber, Boulder, was elected president) 
of the Colorado Agricultural Chemi- 
eals Assn. during the group's ninth 
annual meeting in Denver, Jan. 28- 
29. Mr. Macomber, an American 
Cyanamid Co. representative, suc- 
ceeds Leonard R. Everett, Denver,| 
of the Woodbury Chemical Co. | 

D. E. Garrison of Balcom Indus-) 
tries, Inc., Greeley, was designated 
vice president. Irwin C. Elliott, Lit- 
tleton, representing the Chemagro 
Corp., was named secretary. 

Howard M. Lair of Selco Supply 
Co., Eaton, and Frank J. Randall of 
Cc. D. Smith Co., Grand Junction,) 
were named to the board of directors.| 

The Agricultural Chemicals Assn.) 
meets annually with members of the 
Colorado agricultural chemicals 


vise recommendations for use of all 
types of agricultural chemicals. Mem- 
bers of the clearing committees in- 
clude Colorado State University sci- 
entists, agricultural chemicals indus- 
try representatives and officials of 
the Colorado State Dept. of Agricul- 
ture and other regulatory agencies. 


To New Panogen Post 


CHICAGO — Lin Mercil has been) 
appointed North Central regional] 
manager for the Panogen Co. division! 
of Morton Chemical Co., Chicago.) 
This announcement was made by| 
Raymond P. Seven, assistant general 
manager of Panogen. } 

Mr. Mercil, who makes his head-| 
quarters in Crookston, Minn., has) 
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@ Spreads crea up to 40 feet wide. 


© Spreads 100 Ibs. to 4 tons of fertilizer phos- 
phoie or lime per acre. 


@ Hi-Speed distributor fon eliminates skip 
spreading 


© Beds are made right and left hand drives 
for straightline hookup. 


@ Hoods fold to less than 8 feet for safe 
highway travel. 
@ Bed dividers available for split loods. 


| 
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| SPREADER 
> 
F Acid-resistont point for longer life. 
Heavy treadpicte catwalks for extra in- 
TODAY 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE 


For scheduling and requirements - Contact our 


Sales Agents 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


TEMWESSER CORPORATION 
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New Hampshire Seeks 
To Reduce Violations 


CONCORD, N.H.—Leading spokes- 
men for the fertilizer industry at- 
tended a recent public hearing held 
in Concord by the State Department 
of Agriculture and the State Agricul- 
tural Stabilization Conservation com- 
mittee to determine what can be 
done to reduce violations of New 
Hampshire's fertilizer inspection law. 
Officials pointed out that violations 
are on the increase. 

Perley I. Fitts, agriculture com- 
missioner, declared: 

“There appears to be unusual de- 
linquency—not just a few cases, but 
more than usual.” 

Joseph A. Horn, ASC executive of- 
ficer, said fertilizer deficiencies had 
been noted for several years, but that 
the situation had reached a point 
where his organization may have to 
take steps to protest against short- 


ages on the 6,000 to 8,000 tons a year 
which it helps to furnish farmers. 

Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, National 
Plant Food Institute, spokesman for 
the fertilizer industry, presented the 
views of fertilizer manufacturers. He 
said it was difficult to hold mixtures 
of fertilizers to exact proportions in 
every bag and declared the industry 
makes every effort to give the farm- 
er his full doliar’s worth. 


New Storage Facilities 


POCATELLO, IDAHO—The new 
storage facilities at the J. R. Simplot 
Company phosphate plant near here 
are now under construction, according 
to Bill Brissenden, public relations 
official. 

He said the $2 million expansion 
program started last summer is now 
about 80% completed. The company 
expects a production increase of 50% 
this year, he added. 


THAYER SCALES 


PHOTO COURTESY OF ALLIED MILLS. 


mmc 


consistent accuracy gives you weight security without waste- 
ful overfilling of bags. Thayer Filling Scale, Model 2N18CC, 
pictured above, fills 50 Ib. bags at high speeds reliably and 
with sustained precision. In addition, when filling materials 
are changed, the scale is easily adjusted by one simple 


control. 


Write for our new Filling Scale Bulletin and the name 
of your locai Thayer sales and service representative. 


The heart of ail Thayer weighing systems is the 
“Thayer Flexure Plate’’ Leverage System* which is 
guaranteed completely accurate for the life of the 
scale. There are no knife-edge pivots to wear down, 
therefore neither dirt nor vibration affect its high ac- 
The Thayer system is unsurpassed in design 
and in reliability even under the most 


curacy. 
simplicity 


rugged conditions. It is ideal for filling, batching and 


checkweighing applications. 


THAYER SCALE CORP. 


"PATENTED 


THAYER SCALE 


AUTOWEIGHTION SYSTEMS FOR 
FILLING, BATCHING AND CHECKWEIGHING 


THAYER PARK PEMBROKE, MASS. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ 


MEETING—Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. is em- 


phasizing its training program for plant personnel and, in this connection, 
recently held a meeting of key personnel at Cincinnati, Ohio. In the above 
photo are seen (left to right): Joe Edge, Memphis; C. A. Allen, Jackson; Clar- 
ence Barker, assistant to manager, Richmond; Mack Tune, Jasonville; Ourtis 
W. Cox, manufacturing manager, Richmond; W. C. Thomas, Nichols; Schuster 
Griffith, Cincinnati; Hugh Griffith, Remington; Doug Laird, vice president in 
charge of purchasing, Richmond; Tom Rutledge, Orrville; Phil Stone, assist- 
ant to manager, manufacturing department; Jim Hammack, Cincinnati; W. L. 
Hampton, Dubuque; W. W. Huggins, Wilmington; A. P. Gates, general sales 
manager; Mack Adamson, East St. Louis; Joe Mathews, Wilmington; Edward 
Adams, company controller, Richmond; Don Allen, Shreveport; Howard Dunn, 
Cincinnati; Frank Moore, Estherville; Charles T. Harding, executive vice 
president; Graham Burnett, general superintendent, Richmond; George Evers- 


man, Jr., Ft. Wayne, Ind, 


| Florida Experiment Station 


Associate Director Dies 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Dr. Roger 
W. Bledsoe, 52, associate director of 
the University of Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, died sud- 


| denly at his home in Gainesville Jan. 


24 following a heart attack. 

He joined the Florida staff in Sep- 
tember, 1943, as associate agronomist, 
later going to Cornell University for 
two years. He rejoined the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station staff 
as agronomist in 1947, and became 
assistant director June 1, 1954, and 
associate director July 1, 1955. 


Add Acid Storage 
Now At % 
Normal Cost! 


Now you can have all the stor- 
age you need for phosporic acid, 
ammonium nitrate, other 
and corrosive liquids. 

You can convert or add ordi- 
nary, inexpensive tanks made of 
mild steel or even wood by simpl 
omasing PLEX!- 


[ for all non-pressure storage — 


FLEXI-LINERS cost 
one-fourth as much as high- 
e stainless steel or rubber- 
ined vessels. You save even more 
by installing them easily yourself 
or with the help of our factory- 
trained servicemen. 

Best of all, you'll get years of 
trouble-free performance from 


LINERS. These flexible, lami- 
nated plastic liners fit in tanks 
of any size or shape, hold from 
100 to 30,000 gallons. Use them 
with tanks of any type... ver- 
tical, horizontal, or even o 
top design. All outlets are built 
right in the liner. 


FLEXI-LINER. “Widely 

-d in the chemical indust 
FLEXI-LINERS have al ty 
built a reputation for long-life 
and economy. 

Don’t be caught short next sea- 
son when FLEXI-LINERS can 
solve your extra storage p 
at a 75% saving. 


ever 


Write for FREE FOLDER and Price List 


FLEXI-LINER COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


359 EAST MAIN STREET PHONE 84365 
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Hor of Mined 


The spring rush is just ahead! Every 
indication points to another big fertilizer 
year, with your sales dependent on how 
fast you can get the tonnage out. Right 
now is the time to take steps to make sure 
that your plant and operation is in shape 
to keep mixed goods moving. Plan, sched- 
ule and repair now to avoid slow-downs, 
break-downs and stoppages later. 

To do the best job of preparing for the 
spring season, concentrate on three areas: 
your dealers and their customers, your 
inventory, and your production. 


Urge Early Delivery 

Do your best to convince dealers and 
farmers to stock up in advance of actual 
need. Point out that it’s better to have 
fertilizer stored in the barn or warehouse 
when needed than to be at the mercy of 
rush season deliveries. Dealers should 
encourage farmers to determine and 
order their various analyses as far in 
advance as possible. By the same token, 
you, yourself, should order raw materials 
so that they are on hand before you need 
them. This will assure vour having the 
right supplies—especially those materials 
that might become short during the 
spring season. 

Make it a point to urge dealers to put 


| 


@ 


ARE YOU READY FOR 


THE SPRING 


in bulk handling equipment, and suggest 
that they have a fast means of Joading 
customer's orders during the inevitable 
rush period. Make a dealer survey to 
determine what grades and amounts will 


be needed. Try to get some idea of how | 


much will be in bags, how much in bulk. 
Boost Your Inventory 


Fill your inventory to capacity. As 
insurance, take additional waréhousing 
facilities in areas of heaviest springtime 
demand. When the rush is on, some mis- 
guided manufacturers run their plants at 
night and bag and ship during the day. 
This can result in delivering a product 
that is not well-cured. So, get as much 
storage as possible for your bagged 
fertilizer. 


Eliminate Shut-Downs 


Of course, all the planning and sched- 
uling on behalf of inventories, product 
demands and storage, raw materials, etc., 
are to no avail when production falters 
and stalls during the spring rush. But, 
fortunately, by taking precautions now, 
costly breakdowns and tonnage-cutting 
slow-downs can be avoided. Look for 
these key “troubles” ...apply the preven- 
tive maintenance indicated: 


RUSH? 


Frozen air lines— Air compressors deposit 
a lot of water during steady operations, 
and if this water freezes, it could plug 
or crack air lines, or damage the com- 
pressor itself. Some plants have lost a 
whole day correcting frozen airlines. 
How to prevent: Drain air lines fre- 
quently. Avoid low pockets when instal- 
ling lines. Observe the precautions 
against applying heat to nitrogen solu- 
tion equipment. 


Valve diaphragm failure—Leaking inlet 
valves can cause bad working conditions, 
foul the mixer, and contribute to poor 
condition of the fertilizer. There have 
been some baffling and costly cases of 
low analysis where the valve ahead of the 
measuring tank leaked only during the 
time solution was being forced into the 
mixer. Pressure was strong enough to 
return some of the solution to the rail- 
road car, and it was impossible to see 
this happening. How to prevent: An 
inlet valve leak can be discovered by 
watching for any change in the liquid 
level of the measuring tank while the 
tank has its maximum operating pressure 
with no solution valve open. Valve dia- 
phragms should be replaced as routine 
procedure well before failure might be 
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for Fertilizer Manufacturers ....... . from NITROGEN DIVISION 


expected. This preventive maintenance 
is well worth the small cost involved. 


Clogged gauge glasses—Restricted flow 
in gauge glasses causes almost all of the 
faulty proportioning that occurs as mate- 
rials flow through measuring tanks. How 
to prevent: Keep all gauge glass connec- 
tions free and open by removing the 
plugs and cleaning the passages with a 
wire brush and water. Any “creeping” 
of the level in a gauge glass after the 
valves are closed indicates clogging and 
should be the signal for immediate clean- 
ing. Also, producers should see to it that 
gauge glasses are protected from acci- 
dental breakage, and that spare glasses 
are kept on hand. 


Leakage to and from batch mixers—A 
long list of troubles stem from leakage 
of materials into or out of batch mixers. 
These troubles include: excess fumes, 
faulty analysis, and even fires where sub- 
stantial quantities of sulphuric acid and 
nitrogen were used. How to prevent: 
Check mixer inlet and outlet doors regu- 
larly for leakage and wear of operating 
mechanism. 

Fouled rotary mixer—It’s quite common 
for the rotary mixer to get so fouled 
between the flights that it neither mixes 
nor discharges on schedule. Under such 
conditions, proper ammoniation becomes 
impossible. Many factors contribute to 
this fouling, especially these three: 


1. Adding nitrogen solution or acid to 
the mixer when only superphosphate 
is present. Even if distributor pipes 
were correctly drilled to accommodate 
the unusual density pattern in the 
mixer under these conditions, the mass 
would still be excessively sticky from 
heat and probably moisture—espe- 
cially where damp superphosphate 
and nitrogen solutions with relatively 
high moisture content are used. How 
to prevent: Have all of the dry ingre- 
dients in the mixer before adding 
nitrogen solution or acid. 


2. Adding nitrogen solution to the dry 


ingredients as they enter the mixer. | 


This not only fouls the mixer, but also 
contributes to poor working condi- 
tions, and lowers the quality of the 


fertilizer. How to prevent: As above, | 


put all the ingredients into the mixer 
first—then add the liquids. 


3. Solution or acid leakage into an | 


empty batch mixer. Such leaks prepare 
the surfaces of the mixer for rapid 
build-up and quick corrosion. The 
trouble may be in leaking valves, or 
in long runs of piping from the meas- 
uring tank or meter to the mixer. How 


to prevent: Fix leaking valves. Install 
an air purge in a long run of pipe to 
make sure that all the solution enters 
the mixer during the mixing cycle. 
Mis-use of withholding hopper—Where 
producers foolishly leave the gate of the 
withholding hopper open at all times, 
allowing materials to flow directly into 
the mixer, trouble is inevitable. Among 
the problems this can cause are: Faulty 
analysis, poor condition, and excessive 
fumes. How to prevent: Use the hopper 
as it was intended to be used. 
Failure to rehandle—Although rehan- 
dling of pulverized goods to improve 
physical condition is generally practiced, 
a few producers try to eliminate this step 
in the spring. It usually turns out to be 
a costly shortcut. How to prevent: Always 
rehandle pulverized goods. 
Common granulation troubles — Pro- 
ducers who turn out granulated goods 
usually run into these problems: failure 
to get granulation started, drop-off of 
granulation after it has started, fouling of 
the mixer and dryer, overloading of the 
hammer mill, blinding of screens, excess 
of moisture and heat in the stored prod- 
uct. Also, fires in the mixer continue to 
cause delays, as well as jeopardize safety. 
Some preventive measures: Many oper- 
ators shorten start-up time by warming 
the equipment as far ahead of start-up 


time as practical, and by starting with 
about the same amount of recycle that 
experience has shown to be normal. . . 
Regulated recycle aids smooth operation 
about as much as any one factor in granu- 
lation . . . By starting a little on the dry 
side and gradually building up to the 
desired liquid phase, the prospects of 
fouling equipment early in the day will 
be greatly minimized. 


Premature granulation in the ammoni- 
ator—If it is continuous, premature 
granulation can contribute its share of 
production slow-downs. Some of the 
causes are excessive use of sulphuric acid, 
combined with high ammoniation rates— 
especially with the “wetter” acids and 
nitrogen solutions. Of course, in some 
cases, this may be deliberate, to obtain 
the heat that promotes granulation. How 
to prevent: Two of the best ways to curb 
premature granulation is to use materials 
with low moisture content and provide 
for uniform recycle. 


Excessive use of acid—Faulty ammonia- 
tion equipment or techniques will lead to 
use of overly large quantities of acid to 
take up the ammonia that is not reacted 
with the superphosphates. How to pre- 
vent: Make daily inspections of all liquid 
distributing equipment. 


Inadequate dryer operation — Where 


Scrubbing Assures Clean Cars for You 


Washing and inspection of Nitrogen Division tank cars before reloading 
with Nitrogen Solutions for delivery to you is a standard part of Nitrogen 
Division service. Here a string of tank cars enters the wash rack station. 
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rotary dryers do not perform as well as 
they should, excess acid in some units is 
expected to do much of the work of the 
dryer in granulation and drying. This is 
particularly true with a counter-current 
dryer that is inadequate. Here there is too 
little hot air being forced through the 
length of the dryer. This usually happens 
because an enormous amount of air leak- 
age at the fertilizer inlet end causes air 
to leak directly to the suction fan, thus 
by-passing the burner end of the dryer. 
Failure to correct this leads to excess 
moisture in the stored goods—with all the 
troubles that this condition can impart 
to fertilizer. How to prevent: Eliminate 
air leakage. Also, check fan blades, air 
ducts and dust collectors for build-up 
that restricts air flow. 

Excess fines—Damp fertilizer quickly 
blinds the screen, which results in too 
great a quantity of fines delivered to the 
pile. This will influence the amount of 
recycle in many systems. How to prevent: 
Check your fines screen—it may be too 
fine for the grade you are producing. 
Also, check your procedure to see if you 
can produce less fines. 

Semi-granulation troubles— Producers 
sometimes find that their semi-granulated 
goods do not hold up as well as expected. 
This could be the result of inability to 
hold the moisture content to a trouble- 
free level at all times. Also, shut-downs 
in semi-granulations may be caused by 
failure to get desired granulation ... or 
by fouling of equipment, particularly the 
mixer, and, at times, the bucket elevators. 


Operating conditions are frequently near | 


the point where fouling is an ever-present 
threat, and some adjustment may be 


necessary to compensate for the variables | 


found in materials, plant temperatures, | 


weather, etc. Since semi-granulation pro- 
duction is so sensitive to so many varia- 
bles, operators must be very alert and 
adhere strictly to correct operating pro- 
cedures. If they prove careless, there is 
a real danger of fires breaking out in the 
mixer. How to prevent: Every effort 
should be made to permit discharging 
the mass as early and as quickly as con- 


ditions demand. 
Ask Nitrogen Division 


Your Nitrogen Division technical serv- 
ice man is familiar with methods and 
materials that speed production of good- 
quality mixed fertilizers. Getting his 
advice and assistance now may help you 
to mix and ship more tonnage during 
your peak period. This service is avail- 
able to customers without charge. Simply 
contact Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemi- 
cal, 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


\ 
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HOW WE PROMOTE YOUR PRODUCTS 


This year, as every year, Nitrogen 
Division is stressing the importance of a 
balanced fertilizer program in crop pro- 
duction. The typical page advertise- 
ment shown here, which appears in 
leading farm magazines, shows how the 
ARCADIAN® Ammonium Nitrate cam- 
paign features the teamwork of mixed 
fertilizers and nitrogen top-dressing or 
side-dressing. 

This consistent policy of emphasizing 
the need for mixed fertilizers makes this 
Allied Chemical campaign the “perfect 
partner” for your own promotion and 
sales program. Here’s what the lead-off 
copy in this page advertisement says: 


“Team these Two for Big Yields” 


“To make vigorous, healthy growth 
and produce abundant yields, all 
crops require a balanced fertilizer 
program. Mixed fertilizers are the 
most efficient way to supply the plant 
food needs of your crops. . . . For the 


most profitable yields, use plenty of 


mixed fertilizer, and when your crops 
need extra nitrogen, use genuine 
ARCADIAN Ammonium Nitrate.” 

The balance of the sales message also 
sells mixed fertilizer in statements such 
as these: 

“Plowed down and in the row, 
mixed fertilizers save time and labor 
in feeding your crops several needed 
plant foods in one application.” 

“ARCADIAN Ammonium Nitrate 
works in perfect partnership with 
mixed fertilizers to make your crops 
produce bigger yields and profits.” 

“Make sure you use plenty of mixed 
fertilizers and when you need extra 
nitrogen, always buy ARCADIAN!” 

Yes, Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemi- 
cal, is constantly featuring your mixed 
fertilizers in its own advertisements to 
your customers, the farmers. This is only 
one of many valuable services Nitrogen 
Division provides. Call Nitrogen Division 
when you need nitrogen materials and 
service. 
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5 When you purchase your nitrogen requirements from Nitrogen 

Division, Allied Chemical, you have many different nitrogen solu- 
tions from which to select those best suited to your ammoniation 

methods and equipment. You are served by America’s leading pro- 

T be FE FS | ar ducer of the most complete line of nitrogen products on the market. 
You get formulation assistance and technical help on manufactur- 

ing problems from the Nitrogen Division technical service staff. You 


benefit from millions of tons of nitrogen experience and the enter- 
prising research that originated and developed nitrogen solutions. 
Titik. NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION % PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Anhydrous Ammonia 
Aameaie Urea Per Unit of Sp. Grav. 


10.8 1.137 
1.147 
1.079 
1.083 
1.089 
1.184 
1.194 
1.050 
1.134 


1.180 
1.158 
1.114 
1.162 
1.087 
1.033 
1.052 


0.932 
30.6 43.1 0.978 


99.9 ~ 0.618 


Other ARCADIAN’ Products: URAN* and FERAN® Solutions Ammonia Liquor + N-dure* 
A-N-L* + Ammonium Nitrate + UREA 45 + Nitrate of Soda - Sulphate of Ammonia _ 


NITROGEN DIVISION 


MAIN OFFICE: 40 RECTOR ST..WEW YORK 6, N.Y. PHONE HANOVER 2-7300 
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British 
Phosphate 
Plant in 


Operation 


NEW PLANT has been erected 

recently by the Farmer's Co., 
Ltd. in Nottinghamshire, England, 
for the manufacture of granulated 
compound fertilizers. Known as the 
Stockwith Works, the modern facili- 
ty occupies 6 acres of ground with a 
factory area of 50,000 square feet. 

Superphosphate is manufactured 
at another factory at Barton-on- 
Humber. The raw materials are 
phosphate rock which the firm im- 
ports from North Africa. Sulphuric 
acid is manufactured on site. 

The new plant has had the ad- 
vantage of the experience gained at 
the company’s other works so far as 
its layout is concerned. The whole 
process, from raw material to fin- 
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Figure 1—Simplified Flow Diagram of British Granulating Plant 
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SIMPLIFIED FLOW DIAGRAM OF GRANULATING PLANT 
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THE FARMERS’ COMPANY LIMITED MISTERTON 


ished products, is one of progressive 
movement. 

Raw materials are brought in by 
barges to the riverside berth, where 
they are unloaded to storage by a 
traveling overhead crane. From stor- 
age the raw materials are fed into a 
proportioning and weighing plant 
from which, after weighing, they are 
conveyed to the granulating plant 
where they are pulverized, mixed and 
granulated. The desired end product 
is finally screened to size and con- 
veyed to storage for ultimate bag 
ging. 

If any one step In the process 
deserves to be called unique, it 
would be the proportioning and 
weighing system, built to the com- 


Figure 2—Fiow diagram for dihydrate phosphoric acid process 
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Figure 3—Electronic control system for phosphate weighing and 
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DUST GRANULES FINES 
For Insecticide For Agriculture For Conditioning 
Carriers, Diluents Applications Fertilizers 


PRODUCED WHERE OHIO AND 
MISSISSIPPI RIVERS MEET 


ILLINOIS 


MISSOURI 
ZOLMSTED 


KENTUCKY 


ARKANSAS TENNESSEE 


USE THIS CENTRALLY LOCATED SOURCE OF 
HIGH QUALITY, LIGHTWEIGHT MONTMORILLONITE 
CLAY FOR SAVINGS ON SHIPPING COSTS 


This high grade clay is 
available in a variety 
of textures to meet 
specific needs. 


SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 
WITHOUT | 
OBLIGATION | 


WRITE 
TODAY! 


STAR ENTERPRISES, INC. 
212 York Street, Cassopolis, Michigan 


Send samples and data on CREEK-O-NITE: 
Dust Fines. 


FIRM NAME_ 


Granules 


STATE_ 
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pany’s own design. This system is 
the heart of the whole process, en- 
abling, as it does, the concentration 
of the various raw materials re- 
quired so that each can be fed in 
the desired quantity to the granu- 
lating plant. 


’ The system consists of six raw ma- 
terials storage hoppers; one being for 
the recycled process fines, the other 
five being fed by an overhead crane. 
Situated at the bottom of the hoppers 
are rubber conveyor belts push-but- 
ton operated by a weighman. 


In operation, the weighman selects 
the raw materials from the hoppers 
as desired. At each selection, the raw 
material is discharged into the hop- 
per of the weighing machine, the 
accumulative weight being indicated 
on a dial. When a complete batch 
is weighed off, the operator presses 
another push-button which actuates 
electric thrusters attached to the 
gates of the weigh hopper, allowing 


the batch to proceed to the granulat- 
ing plant. It is of note that only two 
men are involved in the above opera- 
tion: the weighman and the operator 
of the overhead crane. 


This is a new process for the pro- 
duction of high-analysis concentrated 
compound fertilizers. As such, com- 
pound fertilizers containing calcium 
superphosphate were first granulated 
in measurable quantities in the early 
1940's. The processes developed de- 
pended on the physical properties of 
the superphosphate for the binding 
of the granules. 


Superphosphate, sulfate of am- 
monia and muriate of potash were 
the usual fertilizers to be mixed 
and granulated by controlled wet- 
ting and manipulation. Cold water 
was generally used in the wetting 
stages of the processes, although 
both hot water and steam were 
used in work done in the late 
1930's, and the advantages of the 


preheating of the powder mixture 
observed. 


With the above substances and us- 
ing cold water in the granulator, op- 
erating conditions existed which per- 
mitted visual granulation control of 
the mixture before feeding to the 
dryer, the controlled heating having 
no appreciable effect on the chemical 
or physical natures of the ingredi- 
ents. 

When ammonium nitrate was sub- 
stituted in part for ammonium sul- 
fate (1943), visual control at the 
granulator became impossible when 
using cold water. This was because 
of the greatly increased solubility of 
ammonium nitrate in hot water, and 
was countered by “underwatering” 
in the moderate temperature of the 
granulator. 

When using ammonium nitrate, or 
other salts with similar solubility 
characteristics, visual control of 
granulation was restored by raising 


PACK A POWERFUL 


with 


PROFIT PUNCH 


Farm Chemical and Insecticide Division 


5. 8. PENICK & COMPANY + 100 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK & + 735 W. DIVISION $r., CHICAGO 10 


Dealers and formulators agree DETHMOR® 
WARFARIN makes rodent baits more effective 
and more profitable. 


Eleven years of farm magazine advertising have 
established WARFARIN as the world’s most 
famous rat and mouse killer. Tasteless, odorless, 
painless ... WARFARIN is economical and com- 
pletely effective. Rats never become bait shy or 
build tolerance. It’s safe, too, . . . won't harm 
children, pets, or livestock when used as directed. 
Feature, promote and sell WARFARIN baits 


now... while WARFARIN’s national program 
is in full swing! 


| fertilizers and here, also, 
| fertilizers in Great Britain containing 


the temperature of the mixture in 
the granulator by the use of steam or 
heated gases. 


In cold granulating, water is re- 
quired first for wetting (dependent 
on surface area, surface tension 
and the temperature of the crys- 
tals), and secondly, in excess of 
this for efficient granulation with 
the superphosphate In the existing 
conditions. For granulation in a 
rotary conditioner, this quantity is 
approximately one-seventh of the 
water which would be required to 
completely dissolve the weight of 
crystals in question at a tempera- 
ture of 100° C, 


By the new process (F.C.L. Com- 
pound Fertilizer Process, B.P. No. 
791004), however, the company says 
it is now possible to manufacture 
granulated, concentrated, mixed fer- 
tilizers containing plant food ratios 
of over 2.5:1 nitrogen (N) to phos- 
phorus (P) and 2.5:1 potassium (K) 
to phosphorus (P). On this basis, fer- 
tilizers containing up to 50 plant food 
units have been produced. This is a 
hot granulation process with visual 
control. 

A feature of the new method is 
that dihydrate process phosphoric 
acid can be advantageously used as 
produced at the acid-plant filters. 
The sulphuric acid normally present 
in technical phosphoric acid is at 
times sufficient for the needs of the 
granulation process. The phosphoric 
acid is produced at:the company’s 
Barton-on-Humber works. 


A 10-ton-per-hour fertilizer gran- 
ulating plant of orthodox design is 
now in the course of being extended 
at the company’s Barton-on-Hum- 
ber works to work according to the 
new process. The detailed design of 
this plant and a unit for the con- 
tinuous ammoniation of phosphoric 
acid has been put in the hands of 
the Sturtevant Engineering Co., 
Ltd., London, working in coopera- 
tion with the Farmer's Co., Ltd.'s 
technical staff. 


The Barton-on-Humber works, at 
which the manufacture of fertilizers 
has been carried on without a break 
since 1873, has been the site of many 
original developments, as in 1942 the 
company installed a granulating plant 
and was among the first to produce 


| granular fertilizers. 


In 1953, a phosphoric acid plant 


was installed to enable the company 
| to manufacture triple superphosphate 


for use in concentrated compound 
the first 


the insecticide aldrin were produced 
and offered commercially. 


Bag Firm Shifts Texas 
Sales Responsibilities 


NEW YORK—West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co. has announced it is 
now processing all orders for multi- 
wall bags formerly handled by the 
Dallas office, directly through ‘the 
New Orleans bag plant of its multi- 
wall bag division. As a result of this 
move, the company’s Dallas office 
has been closed. 

Sales representatives previously 
working out of this office will con- 
tinue to cover the states of Texas, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma as here- 
tofore, the company says. 

These representatives are located 
in Texas and include H. D. Laney of 
Ft. Worth, J. A. Schoenstein of Hou- 
ston, A. M. Strickland of Lubbock 
and O. E. Wilson of Richardson. 

The company’s multiwall bag di- 
vision operates four bag plants lo- 
cated in New Orleans, Torrance, Cal., 
St. Louis, Mo., and Wellsburg, W. Va. 


FLORIDA SALES 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Fertilizer 


| sales in Florida for December, 1959, 


amounted to 210,353 tons, reported 
Nathan Mayo, commissioner, Florida 
Department of Agriculture. This to- 
tal broke down into 73,561 tons of 
materials and 136,792 tons of mixed 
fertilizers, 
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make better fertilizers... 
three grades specially-sized potash 


Muriate of potash ideally sized to meet your 
fertilizer manufacturing requirements. For 
mixed fertilizers, you get most potash per ton 
from our two white grades—Higrade muriate, 
and Higrade Granular muriate—each contains 
62/63% K.0O. For fertilizers requiring a 
larger particle size, choose our Granular 
muriate containing 60% K.O. All three 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION on % 
= 


Southern Sales Office: Rhodes-Hoverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


Basic Producers of Potash and Borates for the Fertilizer Industry 


grades are specially refined to resist caking 
and remain free-flowing. The particle sizes 
are uniform. 

Complete technical data, samples, and 
accurate shipping information will be fur- 
nished promptly by our expertly staffed 
Technical Service Department on request. 


MEMBER: 
AMERICAN 
POTASH 


INSTITUTE 
OF REG, U.S, PAT, OFF. 
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Hercules Purchases 
Rhode Island Firm 


Hercules Powder Co. has an- 
nounced its purchase of assets of the 
Nitroform Agricultural Chemical Co. 
of Woonsocket, RI. Nitroform pro- 
duces urea-formaldehyde fertilizer 
compounds, now widely used for 
feeding turf grasses and ornamentals. 

Production of urea-formaldehyde 
compounds under the tradename of 
“Hercules-Nitroform Blue Chip,” a 
granular free-flowing fertilizer, and 
“Hercules-Nitroform Powder Blue,” 
a wettable powder designed for liquid 
application, will continue at Woon- 
socket, with additional facilities at 
Hercules, Cal., expected to be on 
stream by July of this year. 

The use of urea-formaldehyde fer- 
tilizers, known as “urea-form,” has 
been growing steadily during the past 


few years. Relatively insoluble in 
cold water, urea-form compounds are 
said to provide a long-lasting and 
more controlled release of nitrogen 
than conventional fertilizers. Because 
of this controlled release, in most 
sections of the country one applica- 
tion of urea-form fertilizers makes 
plant nutrients available throughout 
the entire growing season. 


Sprout-Waldron Appoints 
William H. Alsted 


MUNCY, PA.—The appointment of 
William H. Alsted as sales represent- 
ative for northern Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon and British Columbia has 
been announced by Sprout, Waldron 
& Co., Inc. He joined Sprout-Waldron 
in 1954, after eleven years with the 
Alsted Manufacturing Co. of Trues- 
dell, Wis. Mr. Alsted studied engi- 
neering at the University of Alabama 
from 1938 to 1942. 


Personnel Changes 
By Norkem Corp. 


YAKIMA, WASH.—Norkem Corp. 
has announced the advancement of 
Glen M. Chambers to assistant gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Chambers, who 
formerly operated Chambers Aviation 
in Yakima, has been associated with 
the agricultural chemical field for 
the past fourteen years. He joined 
the Norkem staff in 1958 and since 
that time has been in charge of the 
areas of eastern Washington, north- 
ern Oregon and Idaho. 

Other recent changes in the Nor- 
kem staff include the addition of 
three more sales representatives. W. 
Cc. (Bud) Carter of Grandview will 
be active in eastern Washington and 
northern Oregon. Richard Bailey 
takes over territories in northern 
Idaho and eastern Washington. Jack 
Van Horn of Grandview will be ac- 
tive in the diversified crops section 
of the lower Yakima Valley. 


War 
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KARATHANE 25-W 


Look to Stauffer for 
these basic materials 


If you are formulating agricultural chemicals, it will 
pay you to check your requirements with Stauffer. 
One reason is that Stauffer is in a position to supply 
many basic materials, technicals or concentrates. 
Another is the strategic location of Stauffer plants, 
and our ability to move materials to you in a hurry on 


short notice. 


And still another advantage is the technical assistance 
on formulating, labelling and packaging which Stauffer 
can and will gladly supply upon request. 
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Gordon B. Ough 


NEW APPOINTMENT — Gordon B. 
Ough has been made assistant Ca- 
nadian manager of Agricultural 
Chemicals, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. He 
brings to his new position 21 years’ 
experience in the Canadian fertilizer 
field. Company plants are located in 
Port Hope, London and Orangeville, 
Ont., and Fort Chambly, Que. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Plans 
New Filtration Plant 


HOUSTON — Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co. has disclosed plans for construc- 
tion of a plant for the treating of 
sulfur by filtration to be located at 
its Spindletop mine near Beaumont, 
Texas. The plant is expected to cost 
about $1 million. It will operate in 
connection with nearby shipping fa- 


| cilities at the company's new Neches 
| River terminal. 


A contract for the construction of 


| the plant has been awarded to Con- 


| solidated 


Western Steel Division of 
US. Steel Corp. Construction is due 


| to begin about March 1. 


Texas Gulf produces both bright 


| sulfur and dark sulfur. According to 


Claude O. Stephens, president, the 
plant is designed to treat the dark 
variety and provide from this ma- 
terial sulfur of higher and more uni- 
form quality. 


Completion of the new plant is 


| scheduled for mid-summer of 1960. 
| No new operating personnel will be 


required, the company said. 


National Safety Council 
Assigns Staffer to 


_NSC Fertilizer Section 


CHICAGO — Appointment of Mar- 


| shall E. Peterson to be staff represen- 
| tative of the National Safety Council 


for its fertilizer 
section has been 
announced by 
NSC. In addition, 
he will be staff 
engineer for the 
National Safety 
Council's meat 
packing, tanning 
and leather prod- 
ucts section. Mr. 
Peterson has a 
bachelor of science 
degree in safety 
and fire protection engineering from 
the Illinois Institute of Technology 
and has also attended the Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern University 
and the fire training school of Ansul 


M. E. Peterson 


| Chemical Co. He is a member of the 


American Society of Safety Engi- 
neers and the Greater Chicago Safe- 
ty Council. 

Mr. Peterson was to meet with the 
executive committee of the fertilizer 
section at its mid-winter meeting at 
Lakeland, Fla., on Feb. 4, according 
to S. M. MeCargo, GLF Soil Building 
Service, Ithaca, N.Y., of the fertilizer 
section executive committee. 
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Niagara Chemical Division Reorganizes Its 


Entire West Coast Manufacturing Operation 


MIDDLEPORT, N.Y.—A major re- 
organization of its Western opera- 
tions has been instituted by Niagara 
Chemical Division of Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corp. This was indi- 
cated by Stuart H. Bear, the divi- 
sion’s manager, in announcing forma- 
tion of the Western agricultural de- 
partment. 

“With headquarters in Fresno 
Cal., the new department is designed 
to provide more efficient operation— 
hence improved over-all service and 
faster distribution of products and 
technical information,” Mr. Bear said. 
He added that the move was neces- 
sitated by expansion of Niagara's 
West Coast activities through the 
purchase early in 1959 of Sunland 
Industries, Inc., Fresno. 

Until now, Niagara has produced 
its full line of products for West 
Coast consumption in Richmond, Cal. 
and Yakima, Wash. Now, the Fresno 
plant, formerly operated by Sunland, 
will bring expanded production of 
some pesticides plus initial entry into 
seed and fertilizer production for the 
company, a spokesman said. 

Niagara's Western agricultural de- 
partment will be managed by L. M. 
Duckworth. It will comprise four re- 
gions, each directed by a manager 
and having a central office. The new- 
ly appointed regional managers and 


Number of Chemical 
Workers Declines Slightly 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — Employ- 
ment in chemical manufacturing in 
Delaware showed a decline of 100 
workers in December. The employ- 
ment level was estimated at 27,000, 
compared to 27,100 in November and 
27,209 in October, according to the 
monthly report of the Delaware Un- 
employment Compensation Commis- 
sion. 

However, the number of workers in 
the chemical industry is 200 higher 
than December a year ago when 26,- 
800 were employed. 

Average weekly earnings of the 
production worker increased between 
November and December from 
$125.55 to $126.99. A gain was noted 
in average hourly earnings, $3.06 in 
December and $3.04 in November. An 
increase was shown in the average 
work week, 41.5 hours in December 
and 41.3 in November. 


J. Walter Harding 


dent, administration, of Federal 
Chemical Co., Louisville, Ky., the 
firm has announced. Mr. Harding was 
also re-elected secretary of the com- 
pany. He has been with Federal for 
the past 12 years, having previously 
heid the positions of traffic manager, 
manager of purchases and for the 
past year, secretary and controller. 


their respective office locations are: 
James H. Molich—Fresno; Rolf 
Haasarud, Richmond, Cal.; James 
Southwick, Anaheim, Cal.; and Wil- 
liam Castro, Yakima, Wash. 


Says Department Manager Duck- 
worth: “Our movement into the 
Fresno area follows the trend of 
recognizing the agricultural potential 
of the San Joaquin Valley. We hope 
to bring a more complete, well- 
rounded program of manufacturing 
and distribution of agricultural chem- 
icals and seeds to this Western area.” 


The Western agricultural depart- 
ment will serve eleven states in all. 
These are: California; Oregon; Wash- 
ington; Montana; Utah; Nevada; 
Colorado; Wyoming; Arizona; Idaho; 
New Mexico. 


WACA Announces 
Spring Meeting Plans 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—The 
spring meeting of Western Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Assn. at Miramar 
Hotel, Santa Barbara, Cal., March 
22-23, 1960, will feature as speakers 
Dr. Daniel G. Aldrich, university dean 
of agriculture, University of Califor- 
nia; S. H. McAllister, general man- 
ager, agricultural chemicals division, 
Shell Chemical Corp.; and William R. 
Dixon, general sales manager, The 
Dow Chemical Co. Dr. F. M. Ashton, 
associate professor of agricultural 
botany, University of California at 
Davis, will discuss “Absorption, 
Movement and Action of 2,4-D,” C. 
©. Barnard, WACA executive secre- 
tary, has announced. 

Jim R. Dutton, regional supervisor, 
plant pest control division, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will report on 
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“Aerial Spray Programs” and an in- 
dustry panel will discuss “Marketing 
Aspects of the Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Business.” 


Clay Bulletin Out 


HOUSTON —Availability of its 
newly published brochure on the man- 
ufacture and applications of attapul- 
gite is announced by Magnet Cove 
Barium Corp. Entitled “Attapulgite 
Products for Industry,” the 20-page 
publication out!ines the uses of the 
fuller’s earth material in agricultural 
pesticides, and other applications. 
Much of the brochure is devoted to 
the properties of the company’s atta- 
pulgite products processed for use by 
insecticide formulators and petroleum 
refineries, including V.M., screen 
sizes, sorptive capacity, and bulk 
density. Charts list the granules per 
pound of the various screen sizes and 
give typical formulations of various 
toxicants. 


Bemis pioneered extensible multiwalls. We have had longer experi- 
ence with them than any other bag maker. You can profit by that 
experience. Get in touch with your Bemis Man. 


Bemis Where flexible packaging ideas are born 


General Offices—408 Pine Street, Box 100, St. Lovis 2 ¢ Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


You're really hitting the jackpot 
when you get better multiwalis 
for less money... 


Bemis 
EXTENSIBLE 
Miuitiwalis 


They are better than conventional multiwalls 
because they are shock-resistant. Two years of 
use prove that breakage is greatly minimized. 
And they frequently cost less because the 
greater strength lets you use a lighter basis 
weight bag. Read these convincing quotes from 
men who have had ample experience with Bemis 
Extensible Multiwalls . .. 


“We are saving $7.10 per thousand with Bemis 
Extensibles, a 52% reduction in our bag costs." 


“Our savings in cost have been about $7.00 per 
thousand. We have had much less breakage than 
we previously had. in addition, our employees at 
the plant say that extensible bags are much eas- 
ler handied at the scales and much easier to sew." 


“These extensible bags are the best paper bags 
we have ever used. As far as | am concerned, we 
won't use anything else." 


“we haven't had a serious complaint since we 
switched to your ‘stretch’ bag." 


“We broke only two bags in two weeks. We don't 
want anything else."’ 


A 
: 
VICE PRESIDENT — J. Walter 
Harding has been elected vice presi- 
ive 
\ 
: BEMIS 
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Additional information is available about new products, new 
services, and literature described in this department. Circle the numbers 
of items on which you desire more information, fill in your name, your 
job title, your company's name and address on the card. Then clip it 
out of the page and mail. No postage is necessary. 


No. 9192—Gravity 


Conveyor 


The Rapistan Extendible Gravity 
Conveyor that can be extended from 
less than 11 ft. to 30 ft. in length, 
has been announced by the Rapids- 
Standard Co. Mounted on casters to 
make it readily portable, the unit is 
a “nesting” set of three 18 in. grav- 
ity wheel conveyor sections designed 
for use in loading and unloading 
trucks and for moving materials in- 


to stacking areas and in other ware- 
housing applications. When used for 
loading, the conveyor is extended as 
far as required into the truck, car 
or bay. As loading progresses, the 
conveyor is telescoped gradually un- 
til it is fully compressed, if neces- 
sary. The unit is also adjustable for 
height. The loading end can be raised 


from 34% in. to 41% in., with the 
unloading end adjustable from 20% 
in. to 27% in. For details, check No. 
9192 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 9195—Scale Data 
Sheet 


The HHH-38 automatic scale is 
described in a product data sheet of- 
fered by the Richardson Scale Co. 
According to company literature, the 
scale processes loads from 200 Ib. to 
600 lb. per discharge, providing high 
weighing accuracy and operating 
with materials such as abrasives, 
chemicals, feeds, foodstuffs, grains 
and minerals. The data sheet also 
contains a list of specifications and 
optional accessories as well as a scale 
drawing and photographs. For copies, 
check No. 9195 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 9197—Bag Closing 
Machine 


Crown-Zellerbach Corp. announces 
the development of the “Crown 
Thermo-Tape Machine” for in-plant 
closure of sewn bags with polyethy- 
lene-coated tape. The machine heat 
seals the coated kraft tape to the 
bag top to stop sifting. The unit, ac- 
cording to the company, fits into 
the production line in synchronization 
with the sewing machine. The filled 
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multiwall bag moves into the sewing 
machine and then passes through the 
tape machine with no manual assis- 
tance. The tape cutting is automatic 
as is the tape feed mechanism. The 
tape, with as little as 10 lb. polyethy- 
lene coating gives permanent 100% 
seal against leakage through needle 
holes. Softened by heat, the poly- 
ethylene moulds to the stitch line in 
a permanent bond, the company says. 
For details, check No. 9197 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 9198—Dehydration 
Equipment 

Advanced feedstuffs drying ma- 
chinery has been announced by Edw. 
Renneburg & Sons Co. Included in 
the new equipment is the Renneburg 
“DehydrO-Mat” dryer, or combina- 
tion dryer-cooler, and the “Refrac- 
toryless” gas-fired air heating fur- 
nace. The large and variable dia- 


meter of the DehydrO-Mat regulates 
air flow and controls material veloci- 
ties; safe drying temperature; longer 
product retention time; assures gen- 
tle handling and drying for heat- 
sensitive products such as soybean 
meal, feedstuffs, foods, chemicals and 
other materials, the company says. It 
is possible, company literature says, 
through increased volumetric heat 
transfer, to dry as much product in 
a 35 ft. long DehydrO-Mat as is usu- 
ally dried in a 50 ft. or 60 ft. dryer. 
Coupled with the unit is the com- 
pany’s refractoriless double shell, 
air-cooled steel combustion chamber 
which eliminates the need for insula- 
tion and refractories. Complete in- 
formation can be obtained by check- 
ing No. 9198 on the coupon and mail- 
ing to this publication. 


No. 9190—Fiat 
Belt Conveyor 


Unique flexibility in bagging opera- 
tions is provided by a new flat belt 
conveyor which can be adjusted in 
height as well as length, officials of 
Richardson Scale Co. have announced. 
An adaptation of the Model GA-11 
bag conveyor which allows changes 
in length from 7 ft. to 12 ft., the new 
unit’s standard height of 8 in. can 
be easily jacked by one operator to 
any position within a range of 12 in. 
The new conveyor is designed for 
all package conveying, and in par- 
ticular to convey filled bags from 


weighing and packing equipment 
through a sewing operation. Richard- 
son officials pointed out substantial 
cost savings are realizable by mass 
producing one standard unit to fit all 
applications. The adjustable features 
contribute to simple installation, and 
when changes in production layout 
are required, the conveyor is readily 
adaptable to smaller or larger space 
requirements. The surface of the belt 
is absolutely flat since the belt rides 
on flat metal skid plates. All sizes of 
bags may be conveyed because there 
are no obstructions or confining 
braces. For further’ information, 
check No. 9190 on the coupon, clip 
and mail 


No. 9189—Magnesium 
Handling Pallet 


Mag-Craft Corp. has announced 
production of a new magnesium ma- 
terial handling pallet which it claims 
offers numerous advantages over its 


counterpart in wood, including dras- 
tic weight reduction and increased 
load capacities in addition to extreme 
handling ease. Elimination of fasten- 
ers and high mortality materials eli- 
minates the pallet maintenance prob- 
lem. Other features of this pallet, 
available in aluminum too, are con- 
sistent size and weight, reduced load 
damage, four-way entry, ease of stor- 
age, and personnel safety. Mag- 
Craft's new pallet is available in a 
variety of sizes to meet the needs 
of almost any application. For de- 
tails, check No. 9189 on the coupon, 
clip and mail. 


No. 9194-——Brochure 
On Dryers 

General American Transportation 
Corp. is offering its latest brochure on 
Louisville rotary drying equipment. 
The brochure is liberally illustrated 
and contains sections on how to select 
driers for various uses, the numerous 
types available, and photographs of 
a number of different types. Con- 
struction features of several types of 
driers are illustrated, and a detailed 
design data sheet is included for the 
reader wishing to submit the specifi- 
cations necessary for his material and 
particular situation. For a copy of 
this brochure, check No. 9194 on the 
coupon, clip and mail to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 9193—Automatic 
Power Shovel 


The J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Manufac- 
turing Co. has available an auto- 
matic power shovel and tripping unit 


SERIES ‘80’ 
NITRO-SHOOTER 


BLUE Nitro Shooter—Series 8O—is big and versatile 
Has 14-4oot folding bar, 310-galion tank, five spring 
tine applicators in | inch or 1% inch size. Perfect for 
Fall or Spring. 


Dependable Farm 
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which it claims is safer, easier, faster 
and more economical for unloading 
bulk materials from boxcars and 
trucks. The machine is said to be sim- 
ple, requiring a comparatively light 
supporting structure. Also, it has low 
power consumption and sturdy con- 
struction. It is possible, also, to add 
the Brooks Auto-Trip mechanism to 
the power shovel. Advantages claimed 
for the unit include elimination of 
rope and weight systems of operating 
the tripping mechanism, speedier un- 
leading and elimination of the hazard 
of the weights injuring personnel in 
the event of rope breakage. For de- 
tails, check No. 9193 on the coupon, 
clip and mail to this publication. 


No. 9183—Solenoid 
Valve 


A full-ported, direct-lift solenoid 
valve with port sizes from \% in. to 
3 in. and capacity from 0 to 3,000 
PSI has been announced by the 
Atkomatic Valve Co. The 30,000 
Series valve, available in bronze or 
stainless steel, features the Uramic 


solenoid that assures reliable opera- 
tion regardless of line pressures, the 
company says. The series was de- 
signed to meet the demand for posi- 
tive operation over the entire range 
from 0 to 3,000 PSI. For complete 
description, specifications and appli- 
cation data, check No. 9183 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 9184—Fiexible 
Coupling Bulletin 


A revised bulletin on roller chain 
flexible couplings, Bulletin 597, has 
been published by Chain Belt Co, The 
bulletin outlines advantages of flexi- 


ble couplings. Also contained is in- 
formation on how to select Rex 
couplings and it illustrates installa- 
tion and maintenance procedures. 
For a copy, check No. 9184 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 9191—Conveyor 
Belting 
The Russell Manufacturing Co. has 


announced a conveyor belt made of 
heavy nylon yarn that is loomed to 


produce a complete belt at one time. 
The space between yarns is filled 
with P.V.C. Polyvinyl Chloride plas- 


tic. The yarn and plastic combination 
produces a light-weight, high 
strength, fire-resistant material, the 
company says. It is also non-corro- 
sive, non-tearing and abrasive-resis- 
tant. For more information about the 
belting, check No, 9191 on the cou- 
pon and mail to this publication. 


No. 9164—Centrifugal 
Pump 


A line of centrifugal pumps with a 
14 gauge stamped and drawn housing 
made in corrosion-resistant alloys has 
been developed by R. S. Corcoran Co. 
The pump has smooth interior sur- 
faces and configuration to aid high 
pumping efficiency, the company says. 
Alloys available include steel, brass, 
monel, 18-8, 316 and carpenter 20 
stainless. Fabrication from titanium, 
tantalum and zirconium is also avail- 
able on order. In addition to choice of 
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alloy, users may specify the impeller 
design, mechanical seal and style of 
motor. Pumps are available directly 
coupled to the “C” flange of the mo- 
tor, extended from motor flange for 
high temperature conditions or 
mounted on a pedestal for shaft cou- 
pling or pulley drive. For more in- 
formation, check No. 9164 on the cou- 
pon and mail to this publication. 


complete line of 
the full-range flexibility 


Ammonium Nitrate — 
Ammonia Solutions 


Old-line and con- 

4526 | conteatod solutions 

4730 for both conven- 

Sohi 4126 | tional and granulo- 
tion use 

Sohiogen 4934 } 


Urea — Ammonium 
Nitrate — Ammonia 


aa Solutions 
Ammonium nitrate 
nitrogen solutions 
containing 6 to 15% 
Sohiogen vreo to: 
Sohiogen 4 1. lower salting out 
Sehiogen 4422 temperatures of 
solutions 
jogen 2. improve granv- 
Sehiogen 4933 lation 
3. help condition 
mixed goods 


high-analysis finished goods. Choose from a long list 
of Sohiogen® Solutions, anhydrous and aqua ammonia 
and Sohigro® Urea to meet your exacting requirements. 
The “Man from Sohio” will be glad to help you with 
formulations ...and explain how you can benefit from 
Service at Sohio. Call him soon. 


A complete line of Sohio nitrogen products 
for fertilizer manufacture 


® 
Sohigro Urea _ your choice of 45% N coated or 
46% N uncoated, prilled urea supplemental source of nitrogen 


nitrogen materials gives you 
you need in manufacturing 


Urea — 
Ammonia Solutions 


Urea and ammonia 


in 45% nitrogen 
solutions, winter 
Sehiegen ond summer grodes, 
ond high urea con- 
Sehlegen 4537 | tent solutions for 
liquid fertilizer 
monufacture 
Urea — Ammonium 
Nitrate Solutions 
28 and 32% nitro- r 
gen solutions con- 
taining no free am- f 
monia — ideal for 
surface and sub- 
surface application 
— as materials and 
in complete liquid 
fertilizers 


Anhydrous and 
Aqua Ammonia 


e.. We're serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FORT AMANDA RD., P. O. BOX 628 ©@ LIMA, OHIO 
Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LIMA 0 497-U) 
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GROWTH PATTERN—The above chart, taken from fertilizer bulk-blending 
report by the University of Illinois, shows growth in the number of bulk- 


NUMBER OF PLANTS 


Number of Bulk-Blend Plants 


“1947 1948 1949-1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


blending plants in that state since 1947. 


On Increase in 


ULK BLENDING of fertilizer 
materials has become a substan- 
tial portion of the tonnage of a grow- 
ing number of plant food manufac- 
turers. Although a controversial pro- 
cess from the standpoint of state 
control officials who note the ten- 
dency of blended materials to segre- 
gate in transit or in storage, the 
blending idea appears to be on the 
increase. 
The University of Illinois has made 
a report on the blending situation in 
that state, augmenting a joint survey 
made earlier by the university's de- 
partment of agricultural economics 


“H-25 


power-steering and 


power-shift are the biggest advantages’’* 


*E. W. Carpenter, Plant Superintendent 
of G. B. C. Chemical Corp., Fairmount, 
Indiana also says, “These features bave 
greatly increased efficiency over any 
loader previously used. It is fast, and 
well-balanced jor maximum load- 


carrying capacity.” 


Marion Logan, the operator, adds, 
“I get more production with less effort 
because of the easier, faster operation. 
The even, steady pull delivered by the 
new power-shift transmission gets full 
loads with less abuse to the machine.” 


There are many reasons why the Model H-25 will dig, carry 
and deliver more tonnage with lower operating and main- 
tenance costs than anything near its size. One is the power- 
shift transmission — exclusive in its class — with two speeds 
forward and reverse. Others are the power steer; power- 
transfer differential; 4,500 lbs. breakout force; 2,500 Ib. carry 
capacity; shortest turning radius of only 6 ft. 


The H-25 has been engineered to provide extraordinary pro- 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
170 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, II, 


Send data on new H-25 “PAYLOADER” 


2-a-1 


tection against dust and dirt damage: triple air cleaner sys- 
tem; cartridge-type oil filter on all three oil systems; sealed, 
self-adjusting service brakes; parking brake enclosed in 
transmission; special grease and oil seals on all vital points. 


Why not find out what a Model H-25 can do on your work? 
Ask your Hough Distributor for a demonstration, and ask 
about Hough Purchase and Lease Plans too. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 


SUBSIDIARY — INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ma] 


Middle West 


in cooperation with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

The report reviews the growth and 
development of the practice in the 
Midwest, recalling that the first 
blending plant in Illinois was built 
in Woodford County in 1947. “Early 
growth was slow,” the report con- 
tinues. “By 1953, only 14 plants were 
operating in the state. Since then, 
however, the number of plants has 
increased rapidly. Some 142 plants 
are now registered in Illinois and ad- 
ditional ones are being constructed.” 


The report, published in “Iilinois 
Research,” issued by the university, 
said that in 1956, 75 bulk-blending 
plants in Illinois sold 91,700 tons 
of straight material, excluding rock 
phosphate. Some of this was sold 
unblended, but 62,700 tons, or 68%, 
were blended. The 91,700 tons rep- 
resented 27% of all fertilizer ma- 
terials (excluding rock phosphate) 
sold in Illinois that year. Thus, 
about 18% of the total fertilizer 
sold in the state in 1956 was 
blended. The Bulletin continues: 


A bulk-blender can formulate any 
material that a soil test shows is 
needed. Low-cost straight materials 
are used, and no filler is needed to 
standardize mixture weight. 

To a farmer, the main advantage 
of bulk-blended materials is their 
comparatively low cost. Production, 
transportation, storage, and spread- 
ing are all cheaper than for conven- 
tionally mixed fertilizers. Bulk- 
blended fertilizers usually cost about 
15% less at the plant than conven- 
tional fertilizers containing the same 
amount of plant food. 


The capital investment required 
for a bulk-blending operation can 
vary a great deal. Of the three 
kinds of capital investment needed 
—land, building, and equipment— 
land usually takes the least outlay. 
An adequate site sells for about 
$1,500. Operators prefer a site with 
a railway siding, a high-voltage 
power line, a network of farm 
roads, and good fire protection. 


Structures differ in appearance de- 
pending on space needed for blending 
equipment, number of storage bins, 
and the arrangement for unloading 
fertilizer materials from freight cars. 
Costs of course vary with the type 
and quality of materials as well as 
with the size of the building. The 
range in cost is from $4,000 to $60,- 
000. 


Most operators use bulk-loaders 
for moving fertilizer materials. Bulk- 
loaders are fast and maneuverable, 
handling loose materials efficiently 
in close quarters. 

Tractors with loaders are used to 
a lesser extent for moving materials, 
as are augers, elevators, and belt con- 
veyors. In many plants belt convey- 
ors are replacing both augers and 
elevators. 

Floor-level platform scales are used 
if materials are weighed before batch- 
ing. Suspended hopper scales are 
used if materials are weighed during 
batching. 


Drum-type mixers are used in 
most plants. They hold from 4 to 
2\, tons of materials and mix each 
batch in 2 to 4 minutes. Converted 
feed mixers are used in a few 
plants. They hold about one ton. 


Holding bins are used as temporary 
storage for both raw materials and 
the blended product. Floor intake 
hoppers with a screw in the bottom 
are used for feeding fertilizer ma- 
terials into elevators. 

Bulk-blending plants are divided 
into three types depending on the 
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State 


primary direction of material flow 
through the blending process. These 
are: (1) Horizontal flow, (2) vertical 
flow, and (3) combination horizontal- 
vertical. 

In the horizontal flow plant, the 
blending equipment is on the plant 
floor and the fertilizer materials 
move from one blending operation to 
another by horizontal movements. 

In the vertical flow plant, the 
blending equipment is elevated in a 
vertical or tower arrangement and 
fertilizer materials flow from one 
blending operation to another by 
gravity. The combined horizontal- 
vertical flow plant incorporates se- 
lected features from the other two. 


Vertical flow plants have the 
highest building and equipment in- 
vestments. They also have the high- 
est daily output. The relative in- 
crease in daily output from adding 
a second man is greatest in this 
type of plant because the greater 
investment permits more flexibility 
in using labor. The break-even vol- 
umes—those necessary to cover all 
costs—are highest for the vertical 
plant, mainly because of the high- 
er initial investment cost. 


Costs and outputs of the horizontal 
flow plants follow a pattern just op- 
posite to those of vertical flow plants. 
Horizontal flow plants have the low- 
est investments, lowest daily outputs, 
and lowest breakeven volumes of the 
three types of plants. 

Combination horizontal - vertical 
flow plants fall between the other 
two types in costs and outputs. 


Potash Operation Gets 
Under Way in Jordan 


AMMAN, JORDAN—Experimental 
production of potash was begun in 
Jordan recently, the Government of 
Jordan has announced. 

The plant, having a capacity to 
produce 5,000 metric tons of potash, 
annually, is owned by the Arab Pot- 
ash Co. and financed by the Govern- 


ments of the United Arab Republic, | 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and | 


Iraq, 
Jordan. A German firm built the 
pilot plant and will operate it for a 
year, after which the Potash Com- 
pany will invite international bids 
for the construction of a full-scale 
commercial plant to produce potash 
at a volume of 70,000 tons a year. 

The production process is the re- 
covery of potash from brines of the 
Dead Sea. 


Woodrow W. Lair 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT — Wood- 
row W. Lair, former assistant super- 
intendent of the U.S. Borax & Chemi- 
cal Corp. potash refinery in Carlsbad, 
N.M., has been named refinery super- 
intendent, it is announced by Earl H. 
Miller, resident manager. Mr. Lair 
joined the company in 1946 as a 
chemist, was promoted successively to 
research chemist, production fore- 
man and to assistant refinery super- 
intendent in 1958. He holds a bache- 
lor of science degree in chemistry 
from New Mexico A&M. 


Young Machinery Co. 
Buys Pennsylvania Firm 


MUNCY, PA. — Young Machinery 
Co., Inc., has announced its acqui- 
sition of the entire plant and manu- 
facturing facilities of the Robinson 
Manufacturing Co. whose plant is 
located in Muncy, Penna. 

The Young Machinery Co., Inc., 
whose present plant is located in 
Pennsdale, near Muncy, Penna., was 
founded in 1947 and has been en- 
gaged in manufacturing materials 
handling, pneumatic conveying and 
mixing systems for use in the chemi- 
cal and many other industries. 

The Robinson Manufacturing Co. 
was founded in 1900 and has been 
manufacturing a similar but addition- 
al line of equipment. 

The combined facilities and experi- 
ence of the two firms will enable 
the Young Machinery Company, Inc., 
to increase its production volume 


and offer a greater diversification of 
systems and equipment, according to 
Henry T. Young, president of Young. 

The Young Machinery Sales Co., 
Inc., of which William J. Geist is 
president, will continue to act as ex- 
clusive sales agent for the combined 
facilities. 


Named General Manager of 
Fertilizer Chemical Firm 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. — Seymour 
Thomas has been named general 
manager of Cortez Chemical Co., re- 
cently organized subsidiary of Ari- 
zona Fertilizer & Chemical Co., ac- 
cording to Frank M. Feffer, Sr., pres- 
ident of both firms. 

The appointment of Mr. Thomas, 
former Texas and California chemical 
company executive, is the first step 
in a large-scale expansion program 
at Cortez, Mr. Feffer said. The firm’s 
territory will eventually include all 
of Arizona and nearby states. 
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Named Manufacturing Head 
For California Firm 


LOS ANGELES—Calvin L. Dick- 
inson has been named director of 
manufacturing for American Potash 
& Chemical Corp. plants at Trona, 
Calif., and Henderson, Nev., it was 
announced by Parker S. Dunn, vice 
president, manufacturing. 

The change expands Mr. Dickin- 
son’s duties to include responsibility 
for the Henderson plant as well as 
for the Trona plant where he has 
headed operations since 1955. 

Henry S. Curtis continues as Hen- 
derson plant manager reporting to 
Mr. Dickinson, who will continue to 
make his headquarters at Trona. 


PUBLICITY POST 
STAMFORD, CONN. — Howard 
Mehr has joined the Dorr-Oliver staff 
to serve as supervisor of technical 
publicity. 


Rides Herd on the “Cars” 


He keeps tabs on the Phillips fleet of ammonia and 
nitrogen solution tank cars. He’s the man who 
“pulls those extra cars out of the hat” when they 
are needed to handle an unexpected rush of busi- 
ness. Many of our customers manufacturing ferti- 
lizer have been pleasantly surprised at how 
quickly these extra tank cars are rounded up. 
Actually our “magic hat” is the world’s largest 
fleet of nitrogen-hauling tank cars. Through the 
use of strategically located bulk storage facilities 
and tank car pools, we are prepared to rush de- 
liveries of those desperately needed cars that you 


“Good name to 
grow by” 


PHILLIPS 


AMARILLO, TEX.—First Not’! Bonk Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street, 
Station P. O. Box 7313 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. —Adoms Building 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn 
COLUMBUS, OHIO— 395 E. Brood St. 
DENVER, COLO. —1375 Kearney St. 
OES MOINES, IOWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bidg. 


INDIANA 


OMAHA, NEB.—3212 Dodge St. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—6910 Fannin Street 
POUS, IND.—3839 Meadows Drive 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—20? Armour Bivd. 
MAPLEWOOD, N. J.—2075 Millburn Ave. 
St. MINNEAPOUS, MINN.—215 South Ith St. 


PASADENA, CALIF.—317 N. Lake Ave. 
RALEIGH, N, C.—401 Oberlin Rood 


hadn't figured on before the season began. 

The assurance of an adequate supply—even to 
handle unforeseen business—is just one of the many 
ways in which Phillips can serve you. For ex- 
ample, Phillips will assist in sales meetings for 
your salesmen and dealers . . . compute cost-cut- 
ting formulations on its electronic computer . . . 
and, of course, supply you with high quality Nitro- 
gen Solutions, Anhydrous Ammonia, Ammonium 
Nitrate, Ammonium Sulfate, and Triple Super- 
phosphate. For complete details contact the near- 
est office listed below. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Moin 
SPOKANE, WASH. —521 E. Sprague 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—4251 Lindell Bivd. 
TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 
TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN.—501 KFH Building 
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HERE HAS BEEN some differ- 

ence of opinion concerning the 
meaning of the terms “true value” 
and “tolerance” in studies of the er- 
rors involved in fertilizer analysis. 
It would be well at this point to 
define what these terms mean 


The idea of expressing. the “true 
value” frightens many chemists since 
it can never be obtained by measure- 
ment. For practical purposes we do 
not need to know the true value. We 
need merely reduce errors to the 
point where a narrow range has been 
established within which the true 
vaiue almost certainly lies. If this 
range is small in proportion to the 
difference between the measured 
value and the proposed true value, it 
is satisfactory to use the estimated 
true value in calculating the error 
of the measurement. The estimate of 
the true value is often called the 
“most probable value.” 


It is important to note that the 
true value is not necessarily the 


average of many analyses carried 
out by one or more chemists using 
one of more methods in one or 
more laboratories. Even if we 
allow for laboratory biases in the 
Magruder check series, for exam- 
ple, we know that many variations 
of several methods are used for N, 
P and K. There is no compelling 
reason why the net methodic bias 
should always be zero. 


The word “tolerance” is applied to 
fertilizer analyses in two distinct 
ways. First, it indicates the reliabil- 
ity of the analytical figures and in 
this sense it might be called the 
“analytical tolerance.” The second 
application of the word “tolerance” 
might better be expressed by the 
term “formulation tolerance.” It is 
the variation from guarantee which 
the manufacturer is permitted after 
allowance has been made for the 
analytical tolerance. 


The above distinction in the use of 
the word “tolerance” was recognized 


How Much Deviation? . . . 


Problems in Setting 
Laboratory Analysis 


by Miles and Quackenbush in papers 
on the precision of chemical analyses 
of fertilizersand feeds which appeared 
in 1950 and 1955 in the Journal of 
the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists. Unfortunately the in- 
formation available to Miles and 
Quackenbush did not permit them to 
evaluate variations between sampling 


THIS GOOD LIFE 
means more business for you 


PEOPLE HAVING FUN—you see them 
everyday—well-dressed, well-equipped, well- 
adjusted people . . . people who seek new 
ideas . .. who want and can buy the better 
things in life. You call them customers. 
Businesspaper advertising plays a vital 
part in making this good life possible. It is a 
vital link in today’s business, Think of the 


many times it has given you new ideas for 
product improvement .. . for new methods 
and production techniques . . . for broaden- 
ing of markets and product lines. Business- 
paper advertising develops new customers 
for you, helps you increase your profits, 
helps your family enjoy THIS GOOD LIFE 
which makes America great. 


Advertising helps you enjoy the good life 


instruments, sampling personnel and 
official laboratories. 


From AOAC collaborative studies 
and reports of the Magruder check 
series we know that interlabora- 
tory variation is very large. The 
same studies indicate significant 
methodic biases and interactions 
between methods chosen and sam- 
ples analyzed. We hope that work 
now in progress will permit rea- 
sonably accurate estimates to be 
made of the additional errors in- 
herent in the sampling and analy- 
sis operations. However, further 
studies are badly needed to meas- 
ure the probability of error result- 
ing from moisture changes during 
sampling, sample reduction and 
sample grinding. 


The statistical analysis of the data 


| secured by the National Plant Food 


Institute's chemical control research 
project indicates that the interlabo- 
ratory bias was the most serious 
source of error which was not al- 
lowed for by the Miles and Quacken- 
bush studies. When sufficient infor- 
mation has been gathered from 
analysis of the Magruder check series 
data to determine the magnitude of 
the interlaboratory bias, it is recom- 
mended that the analytical tolerances 
be broadened. 

It should be understood that the 
fertilizer manufacturers do not have 
to overformulate to compensate for 
official errors in sampling and analy- 
sis if the tolerances are adequate. 
The purpose of analytical tolerances 
is to almost eliminate the risk of 
having official rejection of product 
which actually is flat on guarantee. It 
is obvious, therefore, that if industry 
should formulate below guarantee, in 
an attempt to take advantage of the 
analytical tolerances, it runs a seri- 
ous risk of being found deficient in 
analysis. 


The need for large analytical 
tolerances is unfortunate and pre- 


4. M. Daniel, Jr. 


VIRGINIA - CAROLINA Chemical 
Corp. has announced two promotions 
in the manufacturing department of 
its fertilizer division. Philip E. Stone, 
formerly technical assistant, has been 
named assistant to manager, and 
John M. Daniel, Jr., formerly section 
leader in research and development, 
becomes technical assistant to the 
manager. Both are new positions. 
Curtis A. Cox, general manager of 
the manufacturing department, said 
Mr. Stone will undertake special as- 
signments in addition to retaining re- 
sponsibilities in V-C’s granular ferti- 
lizer operations. Mr. Daniel, who has 
directed V-O’s fertilizer pilot plant in 
Richmond, will be responsible for 
technical service for customers along 
with his product control duties. 


Philip E. Stone 
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Tolerances for the 
of Fertilizer Mixes* 


sents a challenge to the chemist. A 
continuous effort is required to eli- 
minate sources of error in methods 
and techniques to improve both 
precision and accuracy. 


It has been suggested that tighter 
tolerances might be applied to the 
average analysis of a number of sam- 
ples taken from a chosen grade of 
fertilizer produced by a specific com- 
pany. This would tend to reduce the 
effect of random errors but labora- 
tory bias would remain. It is axio- 
matic that we cannot place increased 
confidence in arithmetical mean 
values unless we are sure that the 
variations occur on both sides of the 
true value. 

Let us now turn to the second ap- 
plication of the word “tolerance.” 
Suppose that we allow for the analy- 
tical tolerance and still find that the 
sample is below guarantee. Should a 
“formulation tolerance” be allowed 
in recognition of the inherent varia- 
tions occurring in fertilizer produc- 
tion? 

The following principle seems 
logical but currently may be imprac- 
tical to control. The consumer should 
be permitted to benefit from the eco- 
nomies resulting from generous “for- 
mulation tolerances” provided that: 


(a) The variations are without 
detectable agronomic significance; 

(b) No manufacturer is allowed 
to benefit from a systematic policy 
of net deficiency from his guaran- 
tee. 


Should additional tolerance be al- 
lowed to cover variations in produc- 
tion of fertilizers over which the in- 
dustry has little or no control when 
operating at competitive cost? Ex- 
amples of this type of variation are: 

(a) Segregation of particles taking 
place in raw materials as well as fin- 
ished product. 

(b) Variations in analysis through- 
out large shipments of raw materials 
such as phosphate rock, superphos- 
phate and potash carriers which de- 
rive from efficient mining and manu- 
facturing operations. 

tc) Occasional losses of nitrogen 
and available phosphorus exceeding 
that which is normally allowed for 
by formulation averages. 

Some of these variations are ran- 
dom in nature and the current prac- 
tice of some states to permit defi- 
ciencies in certain constituents to be 
balanced by overages in others (on 
an equivalent value basis) seems fair 
and reasonable. Of course the per- 
mitted imbalance should be limited. 
It is important to distinguish be- 
tween companies that succeed in bal- 
ancing deficiencies by an equal value 
in overages and those with a net defi- 
ciency record. 

The AOAC book of official methods 
of analysis has been a great blessing 
to the analytical portion of govern- 
ment control. Without it the inter- 
laboratory variations would be larger 
than the current ones. Might not 
similar benefits result from adoption 
of uniform, good techniques of sta- 
tistical treatment of analytical data? 
This would involve the use of well- 
known methods of statistical quality 
control based upon appropriate sam- 


*Paper presented by C. H. Perrin, Canada 
Packers, Ltd., before 1959 conference on 
control problems, Washington, 


D.C. 


pling patterns. The sampling would 
more accurately represent the actual 
variability and net deviation from 
of each company’s produc- 

on. 

It is suggested that we ask the sta- 
tisticians if they can help us solve 
the problem of collecting and inter- 


preting data so as to obtain more in- 
formation at lower cost. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note the 
joint effort in South Africa between 
the inspection service and African 
explosives and chemical industries to 
work out a statistical sampling plan. 
A compromise between producer’s 
and consumer’s risk is being nego- 
tiated. 

To summarize I should like to list 
several conclusions: 


1. It has been shown that there are 


additional uncertainties in judging 
the reliability of the chemical analy- 

ses of fertilizers. These include labo- 
pote’ and methodic biases and vari- 
ations in the moisture content of 
samples. 


2. Recognition of these uncertain- 
ties by enlarging tolerances might be 
undesirable because of possible 
abuses and misunderstandings con- 
cerning their purpose. 


3. A strong effort should be made 
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to increase the reliability of sampling 
and analysis of fertilizer so that the 
analytical tolerances may be reduced. 
4. It is important to explore the 
possibility of applying the methods 
of statistical quality control to the 
development of a system which ade- 
quately protects both the consumer 
and the reputable manufacturer. 


Inspection Rates Lowered 
By Oregon Department 


SALEM, ORE.—The Oregon State 
Department of Agriculture recently 
announced that inspections for com- 
mercial fertilizers, agricultural min- 
erals and lime will be sliced from ten 
cents to five cents for each ton sold. 

The substantial increase in the use 
of such fertilizers has permitted the 
division of foods and dairies to initi- 
ate a balance between the needs and 
the income of these funds, according 
to Chief O. K. Beals. 


The DAVI N formula i is more 


than just Quality of product 


Make no mistake, we do not underrate the importance of 
quality. We know that the Davison Hi-Flo Triple Supers 
(Run-O-Pile, Gran-U-Lated and Blend-Phos); Davison Nor- 
mal Supers; Phosphate Rock and Phosphoric Acid 

are unexcelled by any on the market. 


But Davison considers that the important “pluses” . . . 
Service, Quality, Dependability, Delivery, Technical 
Assistance are equally important in determining a source 
for your needs. We consider them all parts of our product. 


w.r.GRACE co. ' 


DAVISON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


Hi-Flo Run-O-Pile Superphos- 


Hi-Flo Gran-U-Lated Triple Su 
phate ... guaranteed 46% Peon. 


Hi-Flo Blend-Phos jperphos- 
phate .. on 


Granulated Normal Su eee 
guaranteed 


20% avai 205. 


Run-of-pile Normal Su 
Approx. 20% available 5. 
Phosphate Rock All Grades. 
Ph orice Acid 
Hs PO4—54.5% available P2Os, 
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House Committee Listens . . 


Fertilizer Industry Speaks Up 
Versus Tax-Exempt Competition 


WASHINGTON — Testimony by 
fertilizer industry spokesmen before 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee last week struck hard at the 
tax advantages enjoyed by farmer 
cooperative groups engaged in man- 
ufacturing fertilizers in competition 
with private tax-paying firms. 

That income from such cooperative 
operations should be taxed by the 
federal government like income from 
private enterprise is taxed, was em- 
phasized by the speakers. This prin- 
ciple was brought out by William 
M. Horne, Jr., Olin Mathieson Chem- 


ical Corp., Baltimore, who acted as 
spokesman for the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Assn. He asserted that no 
exclusion nor deduction should be 
granted to the cooperative for pa- 
tronage dividends to the extent that 
such dividends are derived from un- 
related business income. 

He also declared that no exclu- 
sion nor deduction should be granted 
for any balance of the patronage div- 
idends unless the dividends represent- 
ing such balance are distributed in 
cash. 

Mr. Horne told the legislators that 


the U.S. Treasury is losing some $21 
million each year in revenues on 
business done by co-ops in the ferti- 
lizer trade alone. This is possible 
because of the tax exempt features 
of existing law, he pointed out. Such 
operations include some 100 large- 
scale fertilizer plants, plus other 
plants producing raw materials for 
fertilizers and mines producing pot- 
ash and phosphates, Mr. Horne said. 

Edwin J. Putzel, Jr., Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., told the 
congressmen that under existing law, 
cooperatives pay a tax on unrelated 
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income, such as rentals, interests, 
ete., even though such earnings are 
distributed to patrons. “In our think- 
ing,” he said, “the manufacture of 
fertilizer and of milking machinery 
and the operation of an oil refinery 
are as much unrelated to the basic 
service function of a cooperative as 
is the rental of income-producing 
properties.” 

Mr. Putzel added that the effect 
of tax exemption on the U.S. treas- 
ury is two-fold: 1. It loses revenues 
by reason of the exemption granted 
to the cooperative, and 2, the treas- 
ury loses revenue through the com- 
petition of cooperatives forcing tax- 
paying business out of some areas 
and causing the latter to operate at 
distant points, thus reducing the tax- 
able income of the businesses. 

Joe E. Culpepper, Spencer Chemi- 
cal Co., Kansas City, Mo., termed 
as “big business” cooperatives that 
are organized to mine, manufacture, 
and distribute fertilizers and ferti- 
lizer materials. As an example, Mr. 
Culpepper cited one co-op which in 
fiscal 1958-59 reached a sales volume 
of $153,843,756 against Spencer's 
sales of $57,584,000. 

The Spencer executive reported 
that within the five-year period end- 
ed in 1957, sales of fertilizers and 
lime by cooperatives increased ap- 
proximately 50%. “These cooperatives 
are equal in size and often actually 
a part of such other industrial co- 
operative organization as those cur- 
rently engaged in the ownership and 
operation of oil wells and refineries, 
cottonseed oil mills, fleets of com- 
mercial transportation equipment, 
large phosphate mines and upgrading 
facilities, the making of steel build- 
ings and many other types of indus- 
trial undertakings,” he told the’ com- 
mittee. “None of these cooperatives 
is any longer an agency for market- 
ing farm products or for purchasing 
farm supplies for their members. 

“They have become substantial ag- 
gregations of capital used for the 
purpose of manufacturing goods. 
They are, in fact, cooperatives of 
capital investors.” 

Mr. Culpepper said he had “no 
quarrel” with 80 to 90% of the co- 
operatives but “‘our company is vital- 
ly concerned with the remaining 
small per cent which have converted 
the cooperative movement into one 
of cooperative capital investment.” 

Lawrence A. Coleman, Allied 
Chemical Corp., New York, hit at 
the provisions of existing law that 
permit farm cooperatives to use non- 
taxed retained earnings for the pur- 
pose of making capital investments 
in facilities for manufacturing and 
production. He expressed no objec- 
tion to allowing deduction from in- 
come for tax purposes, of patronage 
dividends when actually paid to the 
farmer patron. 

In addition to representatives of 
the fertilizer manufacturing industry, 
a spokesman representing the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn., also 
presented facts concerning the way 
present laws allow a tax loophole 
which permits approximately $400 
million of the net income of coopera- 
tive corporations to escape federal 
income tax, 

Roswell Magill, tax authority, told 
the committee that taxation of this 
income would not only produce an 
estimated $150 million to $200 mil- 
lion of needed revenue for the gov- 
ernment but would remove a tax 
inequity which now gives coopera- 
tive corporations an important com- 
petitive advantage in buying and sell- 
ing agricultural commodities and sup- 
plies. 

The estimated gross business of 
these farm cooperatives, he said, was 
approximately $13.5 billion in 1957 
and has probably increased to $15 
billion at the present time. The esti- 
mated $400 million net margins 
earned by cooperatives represent less 
than 3% of this gross volume of 
business, a return below that esti- 
mated in 1957 by the Farmer Coop- 
erative Service, a U.S. Department 
of Agriculture agency. The revenue 
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loss estimate therefore is believed 
to be very conservative. 

In their congressional appearances, 
ccoperative leaders have sought to 
understate the volume of bus:ness co- 
operatives carry on in the nation’s 
economy, Mr. Magill claimed. Never- 
theless, a representative of the co- 
operatives conceded before the Ways 
and Means Committee in December, 
1959, that the business of coopera- 
tives approximately equalled the $15 
billion combined 1958 total sales done 
by such corporate giants as Standard 
O11 of New Jersey, A. & P., Inter- 
national Harvester, and National 
Dairy as a group. These business cor- 
porations paid $540 million of feder- 
al income taxes to the U.S. in 1958 
while cooperative corporations doing 
about the same volume of business 
paid only a nominal amount. 

“The present legislative maneuver 
of the cooperatives,” Mr. Magill said, 
“is to endeavor to shift the taxes on 
the income they earn to their farm- 
er-patrons who receive little if any 
of such profits in cash. Rather, the 
patrons are generally given merely 
paper evidence of the rapidly increas- 
ing surpluses of the cooperatives and 
these statements have no cash value 
as the courts have held.” 

“This shift of tax to the farmer-pa- 
tron is not fair and won't work,” sa‘d 
Mr. Magill. “It will not relieve the 
competitive inequity between cooper- 
ative and non-cooperative corpora- 
tions. More than that, it will produce 
little in the way of revenue for the 
government; it has serious legal dif- 
ficulties and would be extremely hard 
for the treasury department to ad- 
minister.” 

“It does not seem quite right,” Mr 
Magill declared, “to make a farmer 
pay a tax out of his own pocket on a 
dividend he may never receive in 
cash. The income tax ought to be 
paid by the cooperative corporation 
that makes the money, not by the 
farmer who does not receive it.” 

“Congress must recognize that co- 
operative corporations are business 
enterprises just like their non-coop- 
erative competitors, that they are or- 
ganized and operate under the same 
laws and enjoy the same rights and 
privileges as other corporate citizens 
of the U.S.,” said Mr. Magill. “Gov- 
ernment services cost money and for 
the most part are paid for by the fed- 
eral income tax. Cooperative corpor- 
ations, although a large and impor- 
tant part of the business community, 
pay little if any corporate income tax, 
and hence contribute little toward 
the cost of government. This is the 
main point we want to make,” con- 
cluded Mr. Magill, “and Congress 
must act now to close the existing 
loophole.” 

The congressional committee is 
making a study of bills which would 
subject industrial-type cooperatives 
to taxes comparable to those levied 
on firms which are not permitted 
such tax exemptions. 


New Plant for Formosa 


TAIWAN, FORMOSA-—Construc- 
tion of Formosa's first privately- 
owned chemical fertilizer plant is 
being planned by a group of local 
private investors. Details are being 
developed by China Technical Con- 
sultants, Inc. First announcements 
indicate that the new facility, when 
completed at Kaosiung, will have a 
yearly capacity of upwards of 50,000 
metric tons. 


Fatal Injuries 

BALTIMORE, MD.—-A crane op- 
erator who had left his machine was 
crushed to death recently when an- 
other overhead crane caught him 
against an 18-inch I-beam at the Fer- 
tilizer Manufacturing Cooperative, 
Inc., Baltimore. 

The victim of the accident was 
Cecil Carroll, 32, of Baltimore. He 
was checking bearing trouble on his 
crane. Where the side of the moving 
crane crushed him against the beam 
there is a normal clearance of three 


Monsanto Sets New 
Safety Records in Plants 


ST. LOUIS—The safety record of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. in 1959 was 
second only to the all-time record 
year of 1958, the company has an- 
nounced. The 1959 accident frequency 
was .73 major injury per 1,000,- 
000 man-hours worked at the com- 
pany's 38 locations, compared to the 
.69 rate in 1958. 

The 1958 chemical industry safety 
record, the latest reported by the 
National Safety Council, is 3.56 major 
injuries per 1,000,000 man-hours 
worked. 

Among the group working 1,000,- 
000 man-hours a year, Mound labor- 
atory at Miamisburg, Ohio, won the 
president's trophy tor the best saie- 
ty record during the year. The lab- 
oratory operated the entire year— 
1,619,031 man-hours—without a ma- 
jor injury. It also won the safety 
improvement plaque in its group for 
the greatest improvement in injury 
frequency rate over the last five 
years. 

The president's trophy for groups 
working between 200,000 and 1,000,- 
000 man-hours annually was won by 
the Dayton (Ohio) laboratory which 
had no major injuries in 1959 during 
its 739,046 man-hours of operations. 

The Santa Clara (Calif.) plant in 
the group working less than 200,000 
man-hours a year won the president's 
trophy in its group for the second 
consecutive year by operating injury- 
free during the year. The plant also 
won the safety improvement plaque 
in its group. 

The company’s executive commit- 
tee award, made to the location in 
each group which has the best man- 
hour record since the last major in- 
jury, was won by the El Dorado 
(Ark.) chemical plant, with 10,904,- 
310 injury-free man-hours in the past 
6% years. This plant holds the com- 
pany’s general manager's award for 
the best plant safety record. 


FIRM INCORPORATES 

ALAMOSA, COLO.—-San Luis Val- 
ley Fertilizer Co., Inc., has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation with incorpor- 
ators to include: J. A. McDaniel, 
Henry Quiller, George M. Oringdulph 
and Ralph Tharp. Directors will be 
Messrs. McDaniel, Quiller, Oring- 
dulph, Tharp and R. M. Pitcher. 
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STEDMAN OFFICERS—Howard F. Voigt, seated, has been appointed as 
the new president of Stedman Foundry & Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Ind., 
currently celebrating its 125th anniversary. Also shown with Mr. Voigt are 
other Stedman executives, standing, left to right: L. A. “Dusty” Rhodes, 
manager, machinery division; Les Etter, executive vice president, and L. H. 
Rushworth, manager, foundry division. Mr. Voigt comes to Stedman, a sub- 
sidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., as a veteran 
of more than twenty years service with the parent organization—most of it 
spent in Japan and the Far East. The company manufactures mining, blend- 
ing, screening, elevating and conveying machinery for the chemical fertilizer 
industry. The firm was founded in the latter part of 1834 by Nathan R. 
Stedman. 


BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH LABORATORY—Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 
division of Union Carbide Corp., plans to build a biological research labora- 
tory on its research farm at Clayton, N.C. Both basic and applied research 
for the agricultural chemical development of the company will be conducted 
here, according to E. E. Fogle, president. The new building, drawing above, 
will cover 10,000 square feet with an additional 2,700 sq. ft. covered by 
adjoining greenhouses. The laboratory is expected to be ready for use in 
August of this year. 


SIMONSEN ALSO MAKES A FULL LINE OF, 
BULK FEED BODIES, COMBINATION BULK 
FEED AND SACK BODIES, AND UNLOADERS TO 
FIT YOUR PRESENT TRUCK BODY. 


SPREAD IS CHECKED THE FULL 
WIDTH BY ACTUAL WEIGHT 


The Simonsen spreader is not an adaptation of a 

lime spreader. It is designed to spread high analy- 

sis fertilizers accurately and evenly, down to 75 

Ibs. per acre. Superb performance results in posi- 

tive customer satisfaction, and unequalled main- 

tenance-free operation. Leasing plans available. 

GET THE TROUBLE-FREE 

FEATURES YOU WANT 

@ Non-Corroding stainless steel at all critical points — 
apron, metering gate and guides, take-up bolts, 
drive chains. 

@ All-weather wheel drive assembly. 

@ Hydraulic fan drive. 

@ Outside compartment door hinges. 

@ Simple adjustment for spreading rate. 

@ Rubber shock absorbers on heods. 

WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 


for further information about the R710, plus a full 
line of other Simonsen bulk fertilizer bodies and 
the new Simonsen Feedilizer (a dual-purpose bulk 
feed and bulk fertilizer body). 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Derr. CL Quimsy, Iowa PHONE 72 


GIVE YOUR FERTILIZER CUSTOMERS WHAT.’ WANT 
: ..». A GUARANTEED EVEN, ACCURATE SPREAD — FULL WIDTH, NO SKIPS : 
Rate of Spread — 75 Ibs 
inches, [s] L.____Jf 
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25,140,000 Tons ... 


Industry's Production Know-How Comes to 
Front in Record 1959 Fertilizer Tonnage 


N INCREASE of 11.7% in the consumption 
of fertilizer in the US. during the year 
ended June 30, 1959 is a significant statistic to 
the manufacturing industry. What does the grand 
total of 25,143,000 tons indicate to the fertilizer 
producer? For one thing, it means that some 
2,627,000 additional tons of plant food mixtures 
and materials were made during that period and 
points straight to the fact that sales efforts made 
in the trade are paying off. 

Of all the states, only seven failed to show an 
increase in consumption, according to the prelimi- 
nary report issued recently by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These seven states repre- 
sented only 7.3% of the total U.S. consumption. 

The area of largest increase was designated 
by USDA as the West North Central region 
which increased its use 621,000 tons, or 26.9% 
over the use figures of last year. 


Of interest te fertilizer mixers is the 
fact that consumption of mixtures increased 
10.9% over last year to total 15,921,000 
tons. This amounted to 63% of the entire 
weight of fertilizers sold during the year. 
This is the first time since 1952-53 that 
mixtures have shown an increase and the 
total established a new peak in consump- 
tion, the report stated. 


Interesting also is a review of the grades of 
fertilizer mixtures accounting for the most ton- 
nage. These included 4-12-12; 5-10-10; 5-10-15; 
5-20-20; 6-12-12; and 12-12-12 which represented 
nearly 60% of the total increase in consumption 
of mixed fertilizers. These were the most popular 
grades among the 46 which were consumed in 
amounts of 50,000 tons or more. These 46 grades 
accounted for nearly 80% of the total tonnage of 
mixed fertilizers, while it took 1,600 other grades 
to account for the remaining 20% of mixed goods. 


It might be a good question about whether 
the small-selling grades are economical te make, 
but it should be remembered that in some states, 
particularly Florida, the demand for literally 
hundreds of special grades for different crops re- 
quires manufacturers to provide mixtures in ac- 
cordance with the need. 

With mixtures on the upgrade, does it mean 
a lessening of materials for direct application? 
Not at all, according to the report. Consumption 
of these direct application materials amounted to 

9,222,000 tons last year, comprising 36.7% of all 
fertilizers used. Included in this tonnage were 
7,996,000 tons of products containing one or more 
of the primary plant nutrients, and 1,214,000 tons 
of products containing only secondary and trace 
elements. 


The increase of the former was 10.9% 
and the latter, 29.2%, over the 1957-58 
figures. The upward change in these direct 
application materials corresponded closely 
with the change in consumption of mixed 
fertilizers in nearly all of the regions. 


Primary plant nutrients also increased signifi- 


cantly. Manufacturers are making higher analysis 
goods and this reflects in the totals. USDA says 
that some 7,396,000 tons of primary plant nutri- 
ents (N, K,O, P,O,) were consumed during the 
fiscal year. This represented an increase of 884,009 
tons, or a gain of 13.6% over the previous year. 

Consumption of nitrogen was 2,643,000 tons, an 
increase of 359,000 tons (15.7%); of available 
P.O,, 2,576,000 tons (12.3% more) and that of 
K,O 2,177,000 tons, an increase of 12.5% over the 
1957-58 year. 


Beyond mere tonnage gains in mixed 
fertilizer tonnages is the significant infor- 
mation that primary nutrients contained in 
these products were also on the increase. 
Manufacturers are making higher analysis 
goods and this fact refiects unmistakably 
in the figures. Mixed fertilizers were re- 
sponsible for 36.8% of the increase in ni- 
trogen consumption; 82.3% of the P.O, and 
90.1% of the K.0. 


The weighted average of primary nutrients 
contained in mixed fertilizers continued in an up- 
ward trend, with nitrogen increasing 6.20%; P.O,, 
12.76%; and K.O, 11.94%. All of the percentages 
were greater than those registered last year. 

At this point, no one knows how next year’s 
report will compare with the one just in for the 
1958-59 fertilizer consumption record, but one 
thing is sure . . . the manufacturing industry 
is equipped to handle any foreseeable need for in- 
creased production. Our hope is that this need 
will show itself during 1960. 

There are many indications that it will. 


Research, Key to Progress 


UCH OF THE TECHNOLOGICAL develop- 

ment realized in the agricultural chemical 
industry during the past 15 years or so, naturally 
has sprung from research and allowing inquiring 
minds to work freely. The introduction of scores 
of new pesticides during the past nearly two dec- 
ades and the advancements in fertilizer-manufac- 
turing techniques within late years offer perfect 
illustrations of results of continual study. 

Best results are obtained of course through 
team activities, since such group effort has proved 
to be of greatest worth. Until relatively recent 
times, invention had been almost an individual 
effort and was primarily confined to mechanics. 
With the stepped-up pace of development, individ- 
ual invention tended to be too slow. 

It is encouraging for the agricultural chemical 
industry to realize that its efforts are paying off 
in improving and streamlining production and 
finding new ways of making better products. 

There are some who say “we have gone far 
enough ... we don’t need to improve much from 
this point.” That’s what they were saying a hun- 
dred years ago, and we know it isn’t true. With 
every breakthrough of science, a whole area of 
new challenges is seen ahead. 

Let’s not sell research short. It’s an indispen- 
sable ingredient for future progress. 
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Feb. 16—Montana State College Soils 
and Fertilizer Short Course, Ag 
Auditorium, Bozeman, Mont. 


Feb, 17, 18, 28-25—Indiana Ammonia 
Service Schools; Feb. 17, Lafay- 
ette; Feb. 18, Bedford; Feb. 23, Val- 
paraiso; Feb, 24, Ft. Wayne; Feb. 
25, Muncie, 


Feb, 18—Montana State College Soils 
and Fertilizer Short Course, Audi- 
torlum-Federal Building, Missoula, 
Mont. 


Feb. 22-25—Weed Society of Amer- 
ica meeting, in conjunction with 
Western Weed Conference, Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


March 1-2—Western Cotton Produc- 
ers’ Conference, Bakersfield Haci- 
enda, Bakersfield, Cal. 


March 1-3—President’s Conference on 
Occupational Safety, Department 
of Labor Auditorium, Washington, 
D.C, 


March 2-6—Southern Safety Confer- 
ence, annual meeting, Hotel Robert 
Meyer, Hotel George Washington, 
Jacksonville, Fila. 


April 11-12—Annual California Fer- 
tilizer Conference, Fresno State 
College, Fresno, Cal. 


dune 13-18—National Plant Food In- 


dune 21-22—Annual meeting, South- 

ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Of- 

— Riverside Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
‘enn, 


duly 13-15—Eleventh annual Fertili- 
zer Conference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 


tt 
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Oct, 5-6—Southeast Fertilizer Con- 
ference, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Oct, 17-21—National Safety Con- 
gress, 48th annual meeting. Ferti- 
lizer Section meets at La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Nov. 18-15—California Fertilizer 
Assn., 37th annual meeting, del 
Coronado Hotel, Coronado, Cal. 


Personnel Changes Made 
By Central Farmers 


CHICAGO—Avery Stutts has re- 
signed as general manager of the 
Idaho Phosphate Works, according to 
an announcement made by Joseph J. 
Lanter, president of Central Farmers 
Fertilizer Co. 

Mr. Lanter further announced that 
Paul Cairns, administrative vice pres- 
ident, will act as the general manager 
of the Idaho Phosphate operations 
for the immediate future. Other key 
personnel will include James Colvin 
who will be in charge of engineering 
and process control and Herb Roubi- 
doux as plant superintendent in 
charge of production. These changes 
became effective Jan. 15, 1960. 

On Dec. 1, L. E. Quiram became 
general purchasing agent of Central 
Farmers. In this capacity he will di- 
rect the services and purchasing of 
all goods that the company buys for 
its own use. He retains the responsi- 
bility for member company and pub- 
lic relations. 

On Dec. 1, Nate Weber was named 
plant purchasing agent of the Idaho 
Phosphate Works. 


Canadian Plant Plans 
Open House Observance 

TILBURY, ONT., CANADA — 
Rainbow Chemicals, Ltd, has an- 
nounced an open house observance to 
be held Feb. 23 between 1 and 5 p.m. 

Purpose of the open house, accord- 
ing to R. T. Henry, manager, is to 
mark completion of the company's 
current expansion program and to 
exhibit its equipment for manufac- 
turing liquid fertilizers. The program 
will include a slide showing and a 
tour of the plant followed by light 
refreshments. 

“This will be a friendly get to- 
gether; a chance te see the Rainbow 
liquid fertilizer plant and to inspect 
the new machines,” said Mr. Henry. 


FERTILIZER FIRM FILES 

DOVER, DEL.—International Fer- 
tilizer Co. filed a charter of incorpo- 
ration with the corporation depart- 
ment of the Secretary of State's of- 
fice here. The Prentice-Hall Corpora- 
tion System, Inc., Dover, Del., is serv- 
ing as the principal office. 
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300 Expected 
At California Conference 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — The 
Eighth Annual California Fertilizer 
Conference will be held April 11-12 
at Fresno, according to its sponsor, 
the Soil Improvement Committee of 
the California Fertilizer Assn. Three 
hundred persons are expected to at- 
tend including farmers, fertilizer 
management, salesmen and_ tech- 
nicians, official workers of the uni- 
versity and state colleges, and the 
federal and state departments of 
agriculture, laboratory technicians, 
and processors’ field representatives. 

The program is being developed 
around a theme of “Phosphate Ferti- 
lization,” by a sub-committee under 
the direction of J. H. Nelson, Nelson 
Laboratories, and Earl R. Mog, Grow- 
ers Fertilizer Co., both of Stockton. 

Formal program is scheduled for 
the mornings of both days, in the 
auditorium of McLane Hall, Fresno 
State College. On the afternoon of 
the llth, a field tour of fertilizer 
plots and demonstrations in the vi- 
cinity of the campus will be held. 

While the specific speakers have 
not yet been secured, it is planned 
to have University of California and 
other institutional technicians, as 
well as those from the fertilizer in- 
dustry present the latest information 
concerning fertilizer practices, with 
emphasis on phosphate fertilization. 
On the morning of the 11th, an out- 
line of the geology and manufacture 
of phosphate fertilizer materials will 
be given. Robert Z. Rollins, chief, 
California Bureau of Chemistry, Sac- 
ramento, will discuss industry prob- 
lems as seen by his office. Reports 
of new phosphate fertilization infor- 
mation will be presented concerning 
several of California’s principal 
crops. 

On the morning of April 12, a panel 
discussion will be conducted on the 
subject “Legume Fertilization,” with 
a panel of experts leading up to gen- 
eral audience discussion. 

The annual banquet will be held 
at the Fresno Hacienda Hotel on the 
evening of April 11. Earl Coke, vice 
president, Bank of America, San 
Francisco, has been invited to be the 
featured speaker on the subject “A 
Banker Looks at Fertilization For 
Enhanced Loan Security.” 

All persons interested in soil fertil- 
ity and plant nutrition are invited to 
attend. No registration fee will be 
charged, according to the committee, 
which pointed out that this confer- 
ence will provide an opportunity for 
farmers and others to obtain the 
latest fertilization information, and 
to get answers to their questions on 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted 
Tuesday each week for the issue of 
following Monday. 


Rates: 15¢ minimum charge 
$2.25. Situat wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Commercial advertising not accepted 


| HELP WANTED | 
v 


MECHANICAL FOREMAN—LARGE PLANT 
that acidulates, granulates and open 
mouth packing equipment to supervise 
maintenance. Address Ad No. 659%, Crop- 
life, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


DISTRIBUTORS—SOME DESIRABLE TER- 
ritories now open for highly-profitable 
Arrow Brand finely-ground rock phos- 
phate—the leader in its field. You will 
be backed by advertising and complete 
sales and promotion program. Write Dept. 
C. Robin Jones Phosphate Company (Est. 
1902), Nashville, Tennessee. 


the subject. For information and a 
copy of the program when available, 
communicate with the California 
Fertilizer Assn., 719 K Street, Sacra- 
mento 14, Cal. 


INDEX OF 
ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a serv- 
ice to readers and advertisers. The publisher 

es not assume any liability for errors or 
omissions. 


Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen Div. ...17-20 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. ..... 32 
Armour Agricultural Chemica! Co. ....... 10 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. 36 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. .... 25 
2% 
Chase Bag Co. ......... hacen 9 
Davison emical Co. 31 
Duval Suiphur & Potash Co. ............ 36 

international Minerals & Chemical 

Mid-States Machinery Co. .............. 16 
Pennsylvania Glass & Sand Co. I 
Penola Standard Oil 6 
Pheips Dodge Refining 8 


Phillips Chemical Co., a subsidiary of 

Potash Company of America 
Rapids Machinery 
Reasor-Hill Corp. 
Simonsen Mfg. Co. 
sohio Chemical Co. 
Southwest Potash Corp. 
Stauffer emical 


Howard J. Grady 


Arthur W. Mohr 


TO HEAD CALSPRAY—Howard J. Grady, left, was named president of 
California Spray-Chemical Corp., Richmond, Cal. to succeed Arthur W. Mohr, 
whose retirement became effective Feb. 1. Mr. Grady was advanced to presi- 
dent from the position of executive vice president. He joined the firm in 1926 
as a research entomologist and held numerous responsible posts in the inter- 
vening years. Mr. Mohr had been president for the past 13 years. He is a 
former president of the National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. and served on 


its board. 


classified advertising department. Dis- 

play advertising accepted for insertion at 
ae minimum rate of $11 per column inch. ae 
Chemicals Assn., spring meeting, 

stitute annual meeting, Greenbrier 
2 Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
City. B. R. Bertramson, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, 

Wash., chairman. 
July 27-20—Great Plains Agricul- 
tural Council, 1960 meeting, Lara- 
July 27-30—Southwest Fertilizer Con- 
= ference and Grade Hearing, Galvez : 
Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 
Gopt, 29-89 — Northeast Fertilizer Urs: Chem. Corps : 
Conference, Hotel Hershey, Her- U. §. Phosphoric Products Division ....... 15 ¢ 
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MURIATE OF POTASH 


SULPHUR 
DUVAL SULPHUR & POTASH COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 


ASHCRAFT -WILKINSON COMPANY 


AMMO-NITE 


Prilled Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer 


BAY-SOL 


AMMONIATING NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


ESCAMBIA CHEMICAL 


= EXCLUSIVE GALES AGENTS ‘ 
ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO 


Address all inquiries to: 


CO. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 
HOME OFFICE 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


BRANCH OFFICES 


| NORFOLK, VA. e CHARLESTON, S. C. > TAMPA, FLA. « JACKSON, MISS. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO « MONTGOMERY, ALA. « DES MOINES, IOWA 
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